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■ HE BLACK-BORDERED CARD WAS AFFIXED TO 

the edge of the desk with g single thumb¬ 
tack. I’d never noticed it before, because 
they’d never sat me down on the special 
chair, the one with the sawed-off legs and the 
backrest knocked away, the one they kept 
out of sight in a closet and broke out only when they had a 
customer who needed taking down in size. The print¬ 
ing on the card said: 

Your story has touched our hearts. 

Never before have we met anyone with more trouble 
than you. 

Please accept our assurance of sincerest sympathy. 

The desk was as old as the card, cigarette-scarred and 
shoeleather-battered well beyond recourse of any such 
simple remedy as a new paint job. The wall behind it 
offered a large-scale map of Los Angeles County, four 
thousand square miles of lush beaches, snowcapped 
mountains, orange groves, city blocks and sin. On the 
electric clock above the map, the minute hand jumped 
noiselessly from 11:03 to 11:04 just as my glance passed 
by. Next in line was a window, the sash raised high to 
admit whatever air the sultry July evening might care to 
supply. They hadn’t bothered with bars or a screen on 
the frame—it was a forty-foot jump to the greasy concrete 
apron of the prowl-car parking lot. 

One of them straddled a chair by the window, scowling 
expectantly at me over his arms, folded across the back. 
He was a short, stocky, middle-aged Irishman with a hard 
weathered complexion on a face grimly expressionless, 
deeply carved by the skepticism of long and disillusioning 
experience. A pair of clear blue eyes found shelter in 
that face behind a set of shaggy, almost egg-white brows. 
They were eyes that had seen everything, the eyes of a cop 
who was often called upon to lower the boom on other 
Cops. Detective Lieutenant David Hogan happened to 
be in charge of the Sheriff’s Confidential Squad. 

I looked at him, fairly steadily, and passed him an¬ 
other stiff dose of my No. 24B, Ingratiating Smile (police 
officers and traffic-court judges only). 

“Sorry, Dave,” I said again, a little wearily. “It’s just 
no sale. So I was there, and you walked in on me. I 
saw what you saw, only I saw it maybe twenty seconds 
earlier, that’s all. I don’t even know the guy’s name.” 

The other one gave me a dry little cough. He was 
resting his shoulder blades against the wall behind me 
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by the door, a lean, swarthy young Mexican with the 
build of a professional welterweight carelessly draped in 
slacks, brown loafer jacket and canary-yellow sport-shirt 
open at the neck. “Paging Shirley Temple,” he intoned 
in a nasal singsong. Detective Sergeant Ramon Garcia, 
fumbling for his thumbscrew and pliers. 

I ignored him and said: “Oh, come off it, Dave. 
You’ve known me long enough. I haven’t cut a throat 
in years.” 

“Yeah? You was there. You just admitted it.” 

“Sure, but not when it happened. I came in, and there 
he lay on the couch; and then you came in and yanked 
me out so fast my head still swims; and here we are back 
in your office doing this ring-around-the-rosy. Three 
times I’ve told you already, but I’ll sing it again. I didn’t 
do it, and I don’t know a thing that might help either 
you or the Homicide boys. Maybe he did it himself.” 

“You notice any knife or razor lying around?” 

“Didn’t have time to look for one.” It was a little 
white lie, but I didn’t expect to fool him, either. He 
dropped the scowl and continued to stare at me thought¬ 
fully. The phone rang on the desk, and Garcia went 
over to answer it in half a dozen grunts and coarse affirm¬ 
atives. Outside, a Diesel truck backfired staccato 
through the patiently sustained mutter of the after¬ 
theater traffic on the boulevard. The air in the room 
was very close. 

“His name was Bush,” said Hogan dryly. “Clifford 
Bush. Would that mean anything to you?” 

I shook my head. Garcia slapped the phone into .its 
prongs and filled himself a paper cup at the venerable 
water cooler. “He was a cop,” he said over his shoulder. 

The skin on both sides of my spine started prickling 
again. “Oh, fine!” I said. "Now you can deal me out, 
for sure.” 

“Four years,” Hogan said. “It’s been that long vie let 
you get by with pitching them curves to us, Johnny. 
Ever since you come out of the Army, every time we fig¬ 
ured what the hell, the guy’s picked up a couple Purple 
Hearts; he’ll catch on pretty soon and maybe lay off 
spittin’ on the ball. You got a wife; you got friends, a 
nice home, and you’re making a living; but the way it 
turns out, you still don’t seem to know the rules so good. 
What was you doing there in that apartment where we 
picked you up?” 

An excellent question, the kind you don’t want to an¬ 
swer at all, not even untruthfully. “It was one of those 
things, Dave, it really was. I passed by the door and 
noticed it wasn’t quite closed. 1 thought I heard a 
funny noise behind it, so I took a peek. The lights were 
on, if you remember, and with all that blood—” 

“What sort of noise?” 

“That big radio set. It had been switched on loud 
but not tuned in to any station. It made a crackle, and 
a kind of drone. I turned it off, just before you came in.” 

“What was you doing in the building?” 

He had me there, of course. I was in a jam, all right, 
but then one gets used to it. It’s by way of an occupa¬ 
tional risk. The part I didn’t like about this one was 
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the cop-killing angle. Cops take a very dim view when 
one of their own gets pushed across the track. 

“I was working,” I said, and stared right back at him. 

The door flew open, crashed against its rubber stop 
and groaned from all its joints. The man who came 
stalking in had every inch of my own six feet in height 
and carried another thirty pounds or so under the belt 
of his faded, somewhat shabby summer tweeds. A cheap 
straw fedora shaded its owner’s countenance, which fea¬ 
tured a bristling black mustache, a broken nose and a 
close-set pair of hard, contemptuous bloodshot eyes. The 
eyes were inspecting me, about the way a hungry alley 
cat would inspect a rat in a trap. The harsh, gritty 
voice spoke to Hogan, inquiring if I was the guy. It did 
not say guy—it referred to me as of probable canine ma¬ 
ternal ancestry. 

I rose unhurriedly and looked him over, flexing the 
muscles in backs of my thighs against the edge of the 
desk. It seemed like the wrong kind of night for an 
argument, but you can’t always pick and choose. Garcia 
chuckled and drew himself another cup of water at the 
cooler; Hogan watched us imperturbably and said: 
“Meet Sergeant Matson, Bush’s partner. Dan, meet 
John Marshall, the private dee-tective. He’s got a 
license from the State of California, and everything. 
Only maybe he ain’t gonna keep it for long.” 


The bloodshot eyes narrowed to slits and focused on 
my jaw. A large hairy fist, complete with a square inch 
of seal ring, came up and cocked itself behind its shoul¬ 
der, aiming slowly and in calculated exaggeration. Its 
mate lashed out from below and caught me in the stom¬ 
ach, just as I sidestepped the desk. The blow was al¬ 
most sharp enough to black me out—I barely managed to 
stagger out from under the whistling uppercut that fol¬ 
lowed it. He kicked my chair out of his way and rushed 
me like an angry bull in a ponderous flurry of pistoning 
arms and knees. I grabbed one wrist, pushed a shoulder 
under his armpit and dumped him on the floor. The 
fall must have hurt him, but he was up in a flash, and 
waving a blackjack at me. I backed away from that; by 
then Garcia got around to cutting in on our waltz, hang¬ 
ing on to his collar, and Hogan cracked his eardrums 
with the whiplash of authority. "Dan!” 

The blackjack disappeared. “Okay, Lieutenant. I’m 
okay now.” 

“You going nuts or something? You want up before 
the Board?” 

I sat down on the desk, massaging my midriff and 
sucking the hot stale air back into my lungs. Garcia let 
go, and Matson slumped against the wall, breathing 
heavily, clawing at me with his eyes. “Sorry, Lieuten¬ 
ant,” he mumbled hoarsely. 
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"So okay, you’re sorry. Fifteen years a cop, you gotta 
start a brawl with a suspect in custody. Whatsamatter, 
you looking for a traffic beat on Signal Hill?” 

With this brisk little commercial we had us a pause 
for station identification; but in a moment I’d have to 
come through with a lot of lines I didn’t want to speak. 

There has been a lot of plain and fancy bunk dished 
up about private investigators, in books and in movies 
and on the radio. They’d have you believe that murder 
is just our dish of tea, and if people would only stop do¬ 
ing each other in, we’d be out of a job, but fast. The 
real situation is, of course, that murder is one crime we 
never touch; and if it touches us, you can be sure we’ll 
make a beeline for the phone and start dialing O for 
Operator like mad. Catching a killer is purely a matter 
of law-enforcement, the same thing as catching a drunken 
speeder. The work of a private dick consists of finding 
facts, locating missing people or stolen goods, protecting 
valuable property. All this would amount to nothing 
much but a lot of hard, unglamorous work, except for 
the one angle that will sometimes put him on the spot. 
His clients do insist on privacy, as it says on his business 
card. 

Lieutenant Hogan favored me with another display 
of the Great Stone Face. 

“So you was working, Johnny,” he reminded me. 
"What was you working on?” 

I sighed and replenished my lungs and used a handker¬ 
chief to swab the sticky brow. 

"Believe it or not, Dave,” I said. “In this heat, I hap¬ 
pened to be looking for a piece of fur.” 


Chapter Two 

t was the Mutual Indemnity Assurance 
Society of Boston, Massachusetts, which sup¬ 
plied me at the time with my only sub¬ 
stantial yearly retainer. Strictly speaking, 
it wasn’t their case, but I had dropped by 
their office in downtown Los Angeles that 
Thursday morning with a couple of routine reports for 
the bonding department when Frank Brownell, the dis¬ 
trict manager, happened to catch me through the glass 
partition of his cubicle and crooked an executive finger 
at me. He was a neat, irascible little man who affected 
dove-gray spats, a bamboo cane and the manner of a re¬ 
tired city editor from the Richard Harding Davis period: 
forever expecting the spectacular, forever suspecting the 
diabolical. 

“Just called you at home,” he informed me. "Your 
wife said you were on your way over here. You nail 
down that Olson party yet?” 

“I’ve snooped around. He seems to be middling 
square.” 

“You trying to insult my intelligence, Marshall? D’you 
realize they want us to underwrite the fellow for fifty 
thousand skins?” 

“That’s your business, Mi. Brownell,” I reminded 
him patiently. “So far as I’m able to tell, this Olson’s a 
pretty fair risk. He owns his home; he’s got a wife and 
three grown children, doesn’t drink or gamble or smoke 
opium or anything. He kept himself a sweetie down in 
Inglewood for a couple of years, but she up and married 
a drummer from Minneapolis, last October, and Olson’s 
walked the straight and narrow ever since. He’s an Elk 
and a Shriner; lie sings in church, pays his bills on time 
and is kind to insurance men and dumb animals. I’d be 
inclined to take a chance on him.” 

“Sure you would.” He snorted at me for my pains. 
"Just so next year you’ll get a trip from us to Mexico or 
Guatemala on expense account, to bring back Olson and 
what’s left of the loot after some other Hollywood gal 


had a go at it.” He shrugged it off and leaned back in 
his swivel chair, fixing me with a suddenly almost benev¬ 
olent eye. “Came across a little job this morning I could 
throw your way,” he mentioned cagily. 

When he put it like that, I had a bit of trouble with 
my grin, because once before he’d steered me into a deal 
where one of his friends had a tiny week-end ranch in 
the mountains near San Jose, and was complaining about 
chicken thieves, who proved to be a pair of skunks. 

“I’ve braced myself,” I said. “The hatches are bat¬ 
tened, the guns rolled out. What is this little job, Mr. 
Brownell?” 

“A simple repossession case,” he promised me. “Client 
of ours phoned this morning, asked how she should go 
about making a claim. She’s got a floater policy with 
us to cover loss or damage on her jewelry and furs. I told 
her she had no claim, not the way this thing adds rip. 
She’s had this coat about a week—it was given to her by 
the boy friend, and they had a spat last night, so he just 
picked it up and took it back. She’d look silly, ol course, 
if she tried to prosecute, and I explained to her we don’t 
insure that sort of gift.” 

“Sounds like fun. But is the coat worth bothering 
about?” 

“Some kind of fancy mink. She submitted a valuation 
of twenty thousand, but our appraiser scaled that down 
to fourteen-five, when he saw it last week. If you ask 
me, it’s still too high.” 

I whistled and dug out my notebook and jotted down 
the address. “Is she expecting me?” 

“She wants it back. I told her I’d send someone over. 
She understands we’re not responsible. Better watch 
your step, young man; this is one of those Beverly Hills 
society dolls.” 

I said that sounded like more fun, and we shook hands 
on it and smiled into each other’s trustful eyes like a 
couple of carnival barkers having a meeting of minds. 
Then I got out of there, into hot, dusty Broadway with 
traffic stacked solid both ways, and the smog blacking 
out the proud white Civic Center towers at two hundred 
yards. Out of the parking lot, out through the tunnel 
under Angel’s Flight, out on Third Street, riding with 
the lights between the miles of junk-yards and factors 
sheds and block after block of tired old redwood shacks 
for tired old people, sitting out their dying days under 
die* smoke-filtered California sun. 

If you live in Beverly Hills, you don’t even know about 
such things. Beverly Hills is movie-star town, millionaire 
town; it is a lushly exclusive little shopping district front 
which the cool, palm-lined avenues radiate up into syl¬ 
van canons. 

Sixieen Sycamore Terrace turned out to be a formal 
English bungalow screened by a row of molded deodars. 
The house itself looked new, a postwar construction job 
on somebody’s landscaped backwater lot that had been 
held off the market for several years as a hedge against 
inllation. It was the elegant type of medium-si/ed house 
referred to as a residence, the type that can usually be 
rented furnished with gardener and utilities paid for a 
thousand a month in these parts. 

I left the Packard in the street to nuzzle a huge live- 
oak that seemed to mark the neighbors’ property line, and 
marched up the crushed oyster shell of the driveway, 
feeling just as chipper as a kid with a new bike. The front 
rorch offered climbing roses, and a big antique carriage 
antern for a visitors’ light, and a pearly push button that 
played the Westminster chimes for me. This perform¬ 
ance brought up a colored female in a white uniform 
who inspected me noncommittally through the wicket 
grille. She studied my card doubtfully. 

“Calling on Miss De Jong,” I said. "From the insur¬ 
ance company.” 




That seemed to be the password. She nodded and let 
me in, and abandoned me to a vast and coldly fastidious 
living-room in wrought iron and polished glass and 
bright yellow suede, a room designed to put you in your 
place and keep you there, if you were sensitive about such 
things. 

The blonde who made an entrance on me through the 
French doors from the patio did not, at first glance, seem 
to match the room. She was in plain white sharkskin 
shorts and halter, favoring me with a pair of long, grace¬ 
ful legs and a lot of good clean sun-kissed skin on a high¬ 
breasted, admirably proportioned body. The badminton 
racket she carried had suffered quite a bit of wear and 
tear. The lace had not, or at least not too much. She 
was no raving beauty, but she could handle the competi¬ 
tion any time. The eyes were wisteria-blue, but they 
lacked youth and innocence: they were eyes that knew 
about hormone cremes and tonic massages and atropine 
drops and men. The look I got from them was one of 
dubious, slightly puzzled assessment; she didn’t know 
about detectives yet. Her age seemed to be around 
twenty-six, going on thirty-eight. 

She had my card and was snapping a corner of it on one 
almond-shaped, cherry-red thumbnail, absent-mindedly. 

“I’m not entirely sure I understand. You haven’t 
come to sell me anything, I hope?” Her voice was pretty 
nice, a cultured, articulate mezzo you could get to like 
very easily. 

“Not insurance,” I said, and held out my wallet to her, 
folded back. 

She studied the photo of my license under celluloid 
with something of a frown. 

“Oh, yes, of course.” We were still standing there, in 
the middle of the yellow tapestry, facing each other across 
the coflee table’s empty plate glass kidney top. “Do you 
really think you might—well, persuade him to come back 
to me?” 

I blinked and inquired: “You’re Miss Leila De Jong?” 

"Yes, certainly.” 

"Frank Brownell, at Mutual Indemnity, mentioned 
something to me about a coat.” 

“Oh, that!” She frowned again; it was not quite the 
same thing as a shrug of unconcern. “Won’t you be 
seated, please? I’m afraid Mr. Brownell may have mis¬ 
understood.” 

The fireside couch was fairly comfortable after all. 
“Let’s try all over from the start,” I said. "I’ll do my best 
to get it straight this time.” 

She laid the racket on the couch between us, like a 
sword. The wisteria eyes kept glancing at me, vaguely 
troubled. “It’s all rather confusing,” she told me. “You 
see, the marriage was to be this Saturday—in Ensenada, 
where he was divorced last week. Then yesterday he 
made this frightful scene.” 

“Who’s he?” 

“Keith McElroy. My fiance. Do you know him?” 

I shook my head. She dropped my card and adjusted 
the golden wave of her hair behind one shapely ear. The 
movement brought me a flash from the square-cut soli¬ 
taire on her slender, capable hand. 

“It wasn’t my fault,” she assured me earnestly. “Or 
perhaps it was. He’s an awfully strange man, and I’m 
terribly fond of him, but I suppose 1 must have said 
something that hurt his feelings. I want you to find out 
if lie’s gone back to Vivian.” 

“Is she his wife?” 

“His former wife. She’s very sweet, but then of course 
it’s all been settled long ago and everything. I’d be 
simply too embarrassed for words.” 

That seemed to be the deal. She wanted the guy re¬ 
turned to her on a silver platter, presumably not to cure 
a broken heart, but so she’d be spared the embarrassment 


ol a last-minuie jilting. I smiled politely and remarked: 
“Not much that can be done. There's no such thing as 
breach ol promise any more in California.” 

“No, of course not,” she said, and waited for me to 
wave my little magic wand, or whatever it was detectives 
were supposed to do. 

“You’ve attempted to patch things up?” I asked.. 

“Oh, yes. I’ve phoned several times. He won’t even 
speak to me.” 

“Let me try to explain, Miss De Jong,” I offered pa¬ 
tiently. “No matter what the circumstances are, a woman 
has no way of persuading any man to marry her. No 
other way, that is. I’m assuming you realize the shotgun 
treatment is passe. It’s barely possible you might find an 
attorney, or even another private agency, who could rig 
up some kind of a stunt to help you out. I wouldn’t 
know. I don’t handle domestic relations cases at all. A 
question of policy.” 

“I see.” She let nre have a view ol where her teeth 
were worrying those lovely sulky lips. I didn’t think 
she saw, or wanted to. 

“The coat is a different problem,” I pointed out. She’d 
commenced to worry me, too; blit a job is a job. “Now, 
if I understood Mr. Brownell, you received it from Mr. 
McElroy as a gift, last week. In that case it has, of course, 
become your property, and you’re entitled to take steps 
to repossess. Do yon have any evidence ol ownership, 
apart from the fact that yon had it insured in your 
name?” 

“My monogram. It’s been embroidered in the lining.” 
She made it sound distant, as il she had almost lost 
interest. 

“That might help; but embroidery can be removed. 
A bill of sale would be much better. But I expect the 
store has made one out in Mr. McElroy’s name.” 

She rose and drifted over to the chrome-and-yellow- 
leather secretary and returned with a sheet of heavy 
tesselated steel-engraved parchment stationery. There 
was a huge imperial crown and the name, Sascha of 
Beverly Hills. Then a single typewritten line, and a 
crude, sprawling signature: Prince Alexander Romanoff. 
The writing was businesslike, with no more than a touch 
of the baroque. We hereby certify the value of one 
Aleutian blue mink coat, owned by Miss Leila De Jong, 
to-wit Twenty Thousand Dollars ($20,000). 

It was the letter of appraisal Frank had seen, the one 
he’d had scaled down by his own man; the procedure is 
common with expensive furs; and of course the seller will 
always appraise at a figure corresponding to his price. 
I said it was fair enough, and looked at it some more and 
whistled, tunefully. “This mink is blue?” 

“Oh, no. Not actually. It’s brown, you see, with just 
a gloss. Sascha designed it specially for me.” 

“And your fiance took it away from you last night, alter 
your quarrel? Have you any idea where it may be now?” 

This time her smooth brown shoulders twitched. She 
was merely bearing with me. “I suppose he still has it 
at his hotel. The Regent-Plaza. If he’s gone back to 
Vivian, he may have given it to her.” 

Women, I thought. The wonderful respect they show 
each other. 

“The point is this,” I said: “If you want to play nice, 
you’ll need an attorney to file suit. He’ll send the city 
marshal over with a writ to have your fur attached and 
brought into court. That means expense, and a lot of 
publicity, and the marshal can’t act anyway unless you 
show him where. In a case like this, I’d have to find it 
for you first. But when I do, I may just as well go ahead 
and pick it up on your behalf. There’s nothing wrong 
with that—you won’t get into trouble, and neither will I, 
so long as I’m reasonably careful not to disturb the peace 
or anything. Repossession is perfectly legitimate in it- 
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self, where you’re prepared to prove your rights; the fi¬ 
nance companies are forced to do it all the time. I can 
take care of it for you all right. May take me a day, or 
as much as a week, but the fee will be a flat three hun¬ 
dred dollars, considering the value of your property. 
That’s fifty for expenses in advance, and the rest on de¬ 
livery—no cure no pay.” 

She didn’t mind listening, so far as I could tell. It 
was just that she couldn’t seem to bring herself to care. 

“I don’t know. It sounds awfully dear.” 

“A lawyer would charge you three-four times as much.” 

“But why must I pay? The insurance—” 

“You’re not covered,” I said. “You haven’t lost the 
coat—not when you’ve allowed it to be removed from 
the premises, and you’re unwilling to sign a police com¬ 
plaint. If you’ll do that, you’ll have it back tonight, but 
the story will go on the precinct blotter and scream at you 
from a front-page box in the morning Post-Courier, see 
pictures on Page Three.” 

She bit her lip for me some more. The wisteria eyes 
were definitely troubled now, but in the way she looked 
at me there was an element of speculation that I couldn’t 
place. 

“You’re right, of course. I shouldn’t like that very 
much,” she said. “Are you sure you can handle it—well, 
inconspicuously?” 

“No ma’am, I’m not sure. In my work I’ve got to de¬ 
pend for results on a combination of luck and experience. 
I’ve always managed to protect my clients, though.” 

She retrieved my card and went back to the secretary. 
“I’ll write you a check, if that’s all right. But you must 


promise to be very careful, please. Keith can be difficult, 
sometimes. He has his own attorney, who is rather a cad.” 

“What’s his name?” 

“Fernandez, I think. He’s a Mexican lawyer, down¬ 
town.” 

“I don’t know him,” I said. “There’s nothing he could 
do about this, anyway.” 

She brought the check and presented it to me with a 
queenly little flourish. It was drawn for fifty dollars on 
the Wilshire and Rodeo Branch of the Merchants’ Se¬ 
curity Trust in a round, childish hand. I glanced about 
the room and asked: “You have a picture of Mr. Mc- 
Elroy you could spare?” 

“Not here. I’ve one upstairs. But it’s Irained, and I 
don’t think I’d care to part with it just yet.” Her laugh 
was almost light and gay; she’d pulled a quickie switch 
of mood on me. “I’ll let you see it, if you wish.” 

“You don’t want me to risk a mistake in identity,” I 
pointed out. 

She tv as gone from the room in a flash of legs, before 
I had a chance to rise. I got up anyway and perched on 
the arm of the divan to light a cigarette. Through the 
open French doors from the patio came the distant hiss ot 
sprinklers on the lawn. A liver-spotted yellow butterfly 
rode down a sunbeam to the spray of tearose blossoms 
on the mantelpiece. It drank its fill and hung around 
for me to snap a finger at it, and took off again in a per¬ 
fect chandelle. Its shape and color made a bum out of 
that interior decorator. . . . 

My elegant new client was holding up one of those 
library-size brown leather portrait mounts. I stared at 
the head and shoulders of a heavy-set, prosperous middle- 
aged citizen. The pose was captain-of-industry, gray 
bristling brows, commanding nose, receding hairline, 
small and close-cropped ears. The eyes bore directly into 
mine with a stolid executive gleam. I nodded and said: 
“About five-ten, two hundred pounds. Addicted to cigars 
and double-breasted suits.” 

She seemed surprised with me. “Why, yes, that’s right. 
How can you tell?” 

“Just a guess. We learn to size up a 'man from his 
picture somehow. He drives a Lincoln or a Cadillac.” 

“It’s a Caddie, a black convertible. Last year’s. Oh, 
golly, you are clever.” 

“Your plumber is too, when he fixes the kitchen drain. 
The Regent-Plaza, I think you said. And I’d better have 
the former Mrs. McElroy’s address.” 

She gave it to me; it was way out on Country Club 
Drive. I made a note of it and tucked the paper work 
away, unhurriedly. I managed to bow myself out and 
to subdue the leer that was telling my tactful discretion 
to remove its hat. 

It didn’t occur to me until I was back in the car and 
on my way home to lunch that last night’s argument 
must have been quite a show. 


Chapter Three 

ARLING, HONKSTLY, YOU CAN BE SUCH AN 

idiot,” the little woman said indignantly. 
Lunch was being served to me across the 
kitchen bar, a recent innovation in our 
home. According to the ad in House 
Beautiful, we were embarked upon a Glam¬ 
orous Experience of Postwar Life. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I said, and complacently sank 
my teeth into turkey and relish on rye. “Wha’s wrong 
with helpi’g out a lady in—ulp—distress?” 

“If you gobble your food,” she instructed me, “you’ll 
just grow ulcers, and lose weight, and get surly with me 
on top of everything. We agreed long ago that we 
couldn’t afford to touch divorce work with a ten-foot 
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pole. Not il we want to make a decent reputation for 
ourselves.” 

“That ‘we’ stull again,” I protested, and broke out 
my battle flag. “Now look, pussy cat, you run your hash 
counter here, and I’ll see about paying the check and 
worry about my reputation. The divorce has got nothing 
to do with it. I’m handling this as just another case of 
recovering stolen property.” 

Suzy smiled at me. It was the kind of smile she’d 
given me before, on such occasions as when traffic at an 
intersection got too slow for me and made me honk my 
horn. She shook her auburn curls and leaned across the 
bar, her clear, silver-gray eyes caressing mine in some¬ 
thing suspiciously like mock sympathy: one hundred and 
fifteen pounds ol judiciously streamlined young woman 
from Dixie, equipped with a mind of her own, and fixing 
to supply me with a piece of same. 

"The divorce,” she inlormed me dulcetly, “does so 
have everything to do with it. This blonde of yours is 
simply using you lor bait. She overplayed her hand last 
night and didn’t realize it, not until this morning, when 
she tried to call the man and he refused to speak to her. 
Now she wouldn’t mind losing her furs if she could only 
get her hooks back into him. She practically told vou 
that herself.” 

“Well, what about it? 1 told her right back. The 
mink is all she gets, so lar as I’m concerned. It’s hers.” 

"But, johnny, don’t you understand? She let you go 
ahead with it because she decided she’d score the same 
result. After all. this McElroy man may be stubborn and 
a little queer, but he must be pretty crazy about her if 
he’d just divorced his wife on her account and intended 
to marry her this week. So she quarreled with him, and 
he stamped out of there last night with her coat on his 
arm, and now you come along and grab it away from 
him again. That gives him a shock and makes him mad, 
of course. There’s nothing he can do except pick up 
the phone and start bawling her out some more. Which 
is exactly what she wants.” 

“Is it? You think that’s her idea ot having Inn?” 

“No, silly, but it works. She’ll let him rave at her 
awhile to get it off his chest. Then she’ll put on a crying 
spell, and swear to him that you or the Mutual people 
made her do it, that she doesn’t want the coat and he can 
have it any time, she’d never have done such a thing if 
he hadn’t lelt her so terribly upset and lonely and con¬ 
fused. II he wants it that way, she’ll go return it to the 
shop hersell, right now. That’ll fix him, but good—I’d 
like to see the man it wouldn’t. Even if lie’s already 
decided to call the whole thing off and go back to his 
wile, it’ll fix him.” 

The dog Khan, our tawny Great Dane, brought up his 
massive black and yellow head from where it rested cozily 
between his paws on the cool kitchen-floor linoleum. He 
cocked one drowsy amber eye at us, inhaled the turkey 
smell and yawned prodigiously. I grinned and said: 
"There’S the best answer I could give you, cherry pie. 
You may be right, at that, and even il you are, it doesn’t 
matter very much. I’m not supposed to get excited over 
what occurs after I’m through with a case, as long as my 
part in it has been strictly legitimate and all. I’ll just 
put the old arm on those furs, collect my bill and lade 
out quick. The lady can take it from there. If she gets 
this McElroy bird to jump through the hoop, that’s his 
affair. He doesn’t have to call her up, you know.” 

The little woman turned away and slammed the re- 
lrigerator door in the process of serving my ice-cream 
cake. "Three hundred dollars isn’t such a lot of money,” 
she reminded me disdainfully. 

"You never can tell what the traffic will bear, honey 
doll. There are a lot of other fellows in this business, and 
it’s a simple job.” 


“You hope,” she pointed out, and Hipped the switch 
on the new dishwashing machine. “If it comes to that, 
you don’t know very much about these people, do you, 
Johnny?” 

“All I need to know is where to find that mink.” 

She made the copper sparks flash in her curls again. 
“I think I’ll call Sam Levy,” she announced defiantly. 

“Go right ahead,” I said. “You won’t learn a thing 
I can use, but I don’t mind. Be careful not to give the 
show away.” 

She flounced out, and the dog pricked up his ears, then 
looked at me inquiringly. “Women,” I told him, and 
he promptly sneezed, and with a shudder ducked his head 
between his paws. 

I laughed and finished my dessert, put the plate in the 
washer and strolled into the den. Suzy was sulking in 
the client’s lounge, the veal leather one I’d had patched 
up last year, and staring at the phone with an air of deter¬ 
mined expectation. I dropped into my creaky swivel 
chair and fired a cigarette. 

“Have any luck?” 

“Sam wasn’t sure. He’ll check and call me back.” 

I shrugged and nodded and smoked contentedly, in¬ 
specting the grim old Indian deathmask on the wall, the 
battered, hall-empty war-surplus filing cabinet under it, 
the crossed shotguns and fishing rods on either side. It 
was cool in the den; the dog came padding in and 
switched his long stiff yellow tail for us, and did a lazy 
belly flop on the fireplace tiles. 

The phone rang stridently. “Go on,” I said. “Don’t 
keep him waiting. There’s your call.” 

“You take it. You’re supposed to do the job.” 

"I don’t need Sam to help me, angel-face.” 

"I think you do.” 

H kr smile had a sweetly stubborn quality I’d learned 
to recognize ten years ago. I shrugged again and scooped 
up the receiver. Sam Levy, professional cynic and legman 
in chief of the Post-Courier, chicked his tongue when he 
heard my voice. “Aw, no, not you,” he yowled at me. 
“You never gimme anything. Lemme talk to the bride, 
will you please? She promised me a story.” 

“You’ve known her long enough,” I said. 

“Yah! Another stall already, just a damn inlorma- 
tion desk lor you, that’s me.” He sounded pretty well 
resigned. “So okay, what’s biting you now? I got some 
dope here, but it don’t add up to anything. This .Mc¬ 
Elroy, he’s fifty-four, has lived here all his life. A pro¬ 
moter, the lone-woll kind ol schmoe; they finagle around 
all the time: one day it’s oil and the next maybe lumber 
or real estate, or a chain of liquor stores. He got himself 
indicted up in Sacramento, back in '43, on a pinball pro¬ 
tection deal, but it was a political rap, is what I heal, 
and they quashed it in court. That’s all we have, except 
Toots Rickey on Society, she says he’s got a wife and two 
small boys, but that the wile don’t cut much ice, not in 
the women’s clubs or on opening night at the Opera.” 

“Dull stuff,” I said. “I figured it would be. Thanks 
anyway, Sam. I’ll buy you a drink next time." 

“Hey, keep your socks on—don’t you wanna hear about 
the dame?” 

“Which dame?” I asked him, carefully obtuse. 

"This blonde, with legs yet,” he shouted at me. ”'.Ve 
got her pitcher here on file. Watch out, there, the bride- 
sounded green-eyed to me when she brought it up.” 

“Oh, that one,” I said. “That happens to be a different 
case. What cooks with her?” 

“That’s what we’d like to know. What kinda case you 
got?” 

"Routine insurance deal.” 

He made a vulgar noise of disappointment. “Aw, I 
never get a break from you. You know my city ed—he 
loves that cheesecake angle. Human interest, he says. I 
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guess there's nothing here of any use to you. This De 
Jong is the name she’s using in the movies, when she gets 
a part, like maybe in a jungle piece. Her real moniker is 
Mrs. Leila Bixby Kaufman Morrison. Used to be Social 
Register, Bar Harbor and Palm Beach, before she started 
combing all those husbands out of her hair.” 

“Those beauty treatments, were they local jobs?” 

"Nuh-uuh. It says here Florida, Nevada, Mexico, in 
that order. Must like variety. She hasn’t been here long, 
at that. I remember Hal Sturgeon brought her out for 
Globe-International, last October, on a one-pic deal. She 
wound up on the cutting-room floor. Hal must’ve been 
doing a favor for a friend of his back East. . . . It’s all 
yours, Jackson, compliments of the management. Come 
again,” he invited me earnestly. "But not soon, you big- 
hearted govif.” 

He slammed the phone. I hung up mine, grinned at 
Suzy, and discovered she wasn’t around for me to grin at. 
Only the dog was there, still couched on the fireplace tiles 
and watching me with interest unblinking in his gleam¬ 
ing yellow eyes. I glanced in the direction of the kitchen, 
where the hum and clatter of the dishwashing machine 
had stopped. I shrugged, started whistling “Dixie” and 
left the den by way of the patio and walked out to my car. 

I had opened the door to get in when Khan came 
quietly loping down the driveway after me, with that 
peculiar awkward rolling gait of a Great Dane who con¬ 
siders himself in a middling hurry, about like an elderly 
sailor in quest of a drink. He caught up with me before 
I could slam the door, shouldered me aside and gained 
the back seat in one clumsy jump and flopped in his 
favorite spot, on the floor of the car. I slapped his fierce 
black snout for him and told him to get out, but he just 
laughed at me. I glanced back at the house and got 
behind the wheel. I didn’t think he’d cramp my style 
too much, this trip; and when after ten years a woman 
feels you need a chaperon, it must be love. 


Chapter Four 

he Regent-Plaza used to rate among the 
world’s top dozen caravansaries, for some¬ 
thing like the first ten years that followed its 
construction back in ’25. It’s still a multi- 
million-dollar enterprise which does not 
cater to traveling salesmen from Duluth, 
Minnesota, and which hires only name bands to perform 
in its loftily exotic Palm Grove dining-room. But the 
city has tripled in size and new hotels have been built in 
districts since become fashionable. This trend has left 
the Regent-Plaza to the tourist trade and to the local 
solid citizen. 

It was a little after two that Thursday afternoon, when 
I turned off the boulevard and drove up the pepper-tree- 
lined esplanade. An attendant in starched white drill 
came running after me; I waved him off and slid by the 
porte-cochere and around the solarium terrace into the 
employees’ parking lot. The place was familiar ground 
to me, the way a dog is familiar with other dogs’ back¬ 
yards. I reached behind the seat to pat Khan’s hefty 
yellow neck, locked the car, and made the lobby through 
a service door. 

The lobby was just as big and quiet and cool as a 
church and almost as dark, with its flowing Spanish 
draperies and wine-red tapestry. There were rows of 
potted plants in terra-cotta urns, and several cages of 
shyly twittering tropical birds. The only other sound 
came from the Exchange ticker on the counter of the 
stockbroker’s concession. If you were people, you knew 
better than to raise your voice in there. 

I waded over to the elevators and whisked up to mez¬ 
zanine. In the north wing I passed by the balcony lounge 
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and rapped on a door marked Service, No Entrance, and 
walked into a brightly lighted, plainly furnished room. 
The walls were bare except for the usual calendar art, a 
battery of lockers and a bunch of filing cabinets. Five 
men in shirt-sleeves sat in a pinochle game around the 
corner table while a sixth was hunched behind his type¬ 
writer stand and typing rapidly away. He glanced at 
me and listened to me ask for Harry Rose. He jerked his 
thumb and pushed his empty shoulder holster back under 
his arm and clattered right along almost without a break. 

I nodded at him and walked on through to a door at 
the other end. This room was smaller, and its picture 
window offered a view of the lobby twenty feet below. It 
boasted walnut paneling, a Chinese rug and a small port¬ 
able bar. Its occupant relaxed behind a Racing Form at 
the handsome walnut executive desk that faced the lobby 
window. He wore striped trousers, spats, a beautifully 
tailored morning coat and the traditional white car¬ 
nation. He lifted a,finger in greeting and simpered at 
me. It was quite a performance, unless you happened to 
know that he’d served with the FBI for seven years. 

“Got something useful in the fifth, down at T.J.?” he 
asked me lazily. 

"’Lo, Harry,” I said. “Stay out of those Mexican 
boneyards if you know what’s good for you. There’s a 
plater you’ll find in the third, I hear tell she might run in 
the money. A three-year-old filly named R.U. Nuts.” 

“I know,” he said. "I’ve got a deuce on her to show. 
She’s a mudder.” He pointed his chin at the window to 
draw my attention to the girl in bathing briefs and wrap 
who’d entered the lobby from the solarium. “That red¬ 
head’s mudder,” he explained regretfully. “And how are 
all the little papa-oranges and mamma-oranges getting 
along in your neck of the woods?” 

"Just fine,” I said. "They’re having little baby limes 
like crazy.” 

He nodded composedly, as if I had proved his point 
and pulled in the portable bar with one foot. “Rye and 
plain?” 

"So here’s to crime.” 

“Which kind? You mean real sure-enough crime, or 
just a little-bitty crime, like maybe blowing up the joint?” 

“Oh, well,” I said. “You know. Crime.” 

“Sure, sure. You name it, we’ve got it. We made a 
pinch this morning—fellow tried to cart away a suitcase 
load of ashtrays packed in pillowslips. I’m getting pretty 
good myself; a hustler comes in now, and I can spot her 
at a hundred yards. . . . How’s the agency racket with 
you?” 

"No kicks. It’s a living, in this screwy town.” 

“I’ll bet it is,” he said. "I’ll just bet you my shirt to 
a plugged Canadian penny it is.” He stared at me, curi¬ 
ously. “You wouldn’t be here on business, Johnny, 
would you now?” 

“A sordid thought,” I said. “Business. Money. The 
rent and the groceries and the dentist’s bill. Are you 
kidding? Of course I’m here on business.” 

He threw up his hands at me, palms out in horrified 
rejection. “Omigawd! Get him—he moves right in and 
drinks my liquor, listens to my gripes, wants I should feel 
good. Then he slips it to me he’s come to tamper with 
my sacred trust and duty. Psychology, yet!” The phone 
rang on his desk and he snatched for the receiver. “Secur¬ 
ity, Rose! How’s that again? . . . Well, what about it, so 
they had a fight and he locked her out? She’s registered 
in that room as his wife, isn’t she? If she wants back in, 
send a boy with the key. . . . Oh, great! If that’s how it 
is, you better send a maid. And ring Casey on Ten to 
stand by. I’m in conference now; I don’t want to play 
with it.” He hung up and winked at me. "What kind of 
business?” 

I told him what kind, and he made a face at me. 






“No rough stuff,” he warned me. "The boss won’t 
stand for it.” 

“Not a chance. First we’ll make sure he’s in, so he’ll 
have to admit me himself. Then I give him a flash of 
my junior Space Ranger badge, and shoot him a fast line 
of doubletalk while the mink is walking out of the room 
on iny arm. It never fails—the surprise is what gets them 
every time.” 

“Uh-huh. Are you just clearing this with me, or do 
you think you’ll need some professional courtesy?” 

“Well, if you like,” I said. “Might be convenient if 
there’s an elevator happens to be waiting for me on his 
floor. In case he’s the type who comes up for air too 
soon.” 

“Can do. But we’d better find out if he’s really got 
your fur piece here, and where he’s keeping it. I hope 
you can identify the property on sight, or you’ll be in a 
mess.” 

“It has my client’s initials in the lining.” 

“That was last night,” he pointed out. “But then I 
don’t suppose this guy McElroy has a dozen minks to 
clutter up his room.” He pulled out a drawer and riffled 
through his index cards. “New customer. Suite 316. 
Been here four weeks. I never heard of him; a promoter, 
you say?” 

“What Sam told me.” 

“Okay, let’s see what we can promote on him.” He 
took up the phone again and dialed on the intercom and 
gave instructions in a mumbling undertone. He laid the 
receiver on his blotter. “Don’t get me wrong,” he said. 
“I know you, Johnny, and I know you’ll stay within your 
rights. Some of these private ops that come in here I 
wouldn’t give the time of day, and some of them we 
bounce but hard, the minute they show up. As it is, I’ll 
be honest with you, I’d just as soon pack this fellow off the 
premises and let you handle him outside. I’m not wor¬ 
ried about his beef, if he makes one, but you’ve got to 
remember where a leak on this could lose us twenty- 
thirty guests.” 

“No leaks,” I promised him. “Not even to my client. 
I don’t see him beefing much, either. No way he could 
do that and save his face.” 

Harry's phone on the blotter squawked, and he 
picked it up. He listened and grunted and put it back 
on its prongs and offered me a dubious grin. 

“McElroy’s in,” he informed me smugly. “But you’re 
out of luck, m’boy. The housekeeper checked him this 
morning, and she claims there’s not a stitch of feminine 
apparel in the joint, much less a whole fur coat.” 

“What njade her check?” 

“You would ask. Sure, he did have it, and the maid 
reported when she saw it on the sofa in his living-room. 
A place like this, we’ve got to have a system. He must’ve 
taken it away before the housekeeper looked in. Bell 
captain says he left at nine, with a suitcase.” 

“And he came back again,” I said. 

“Uh-huh. So he did, around noon, only minus the 
keister. We don’t let any luggage in or out that the 
captain doesn’t know about. Don’t be unreasonable, 
Johnny. He’s got it stashed somewhere—some other 
woman, maybe, or a storage vault, or he’s returned it to 
the shop for credit.” 

“I guess you’re right,” I said, not very cheerfully. 
"That means I’ll have to sit on his tail, after all, and in 
this heat. Thanks anyway, Harry. Don’t let the system 
get you down.” 

He slumped in his chair and simpered at me some 
more and fluttered a benediction. In the bull pen next 
door the pinochle game had a couple of kibitzers now, 
but the typewriter artist had disappeared. I took the 
stairs down from the balcony and waded back across the 
lobby to the parking lot. 


It took me ten minutes to locate McElroy’s car among 
several hundred parked in neatly serried rows on the 
main tarmac apron that adjoined the esplanade. There 
were quite a few Caddies, but only the one black con¬ 
vertible, the fishtail model with a lot of chromium and 
swank accessories. The top was raised to keep the pig¬ 
skin upholstery from broiling in the sun. The registra¬ 
tion tag strapped to the steering column in plain view 
still had the Country Club address; the tachometer on 
the dashboard showed a little over twenty thousand miles. 
I was looking at seven or eight thousand dollars’ wortli 
of automobile, just exactly the kind of jalopy for a solid 
citizen with mink coats to dispense. 

I took a peek in the tonneau and brought myself up 
short. The suitcase was there, a large new airplane-style 
with gold-plated lock and clasps, dropped carelessly be¬ 
tween the seats. I clicked my teeth and reached for it. 
I had no illusions about it; I just didn’t want to miss any 
bets. It came up on a finger, much too easily. 

“Yes sir, is this your car?” 

The white-coat attendant had sneaked up behind me, 
a husky youngster with a leery eye. His tone had an edge 
of false solicitude that was sharp enough to open a can 
of beans. I stared at him and said: “You ought to know. 
It’s Harry Rose’s. He asked me to pick up the grip.” 

The boy relaxed, and his manner changed to a mixture 
of cockiness and uneasy deference. “This ain’t it,” he 
instructed me, and pointed to the tag. “You want the 
other lot, in back. Mr. Rose drives a Buick, not a 
Cad,” he added, more scornful than suspicious. 

I said I was new here, and thanked him, and packed 
myself off. It didn’t matter very much; the suitcase was 
empty, of course. It had been used to take my client’s 
precious furs somewhere more sheltered than a room in a 
hotel with nosy maids. Harry Rose had summed up the 
only three logical alternatives: another girl, a storage 
vault or the shop in Beverly Hills. 

Somehow I had a hunch there was another girl in¬ 
volved. My client’s misgivings about the former Mrs. 
McElroy appeared to be unjustified; if they were not, it 
would be hard to see why Mr. Mac should still be occupy¬ 
ing his apartment at the Regent-Plaza. But middle-aged 
men who have recently crashed out of matrimonial jail 
have something of a reputation for emotional instability. 

If that was it, I could pretty much count on catching 
them together on a dinner date, that very night. And the 
mink would be there, in spite of the heat: for a while it 
would be draped with affected nonchalance around dainty 
white shoulders, and presently it would be folded back 
across the chair. At that moment a man I knew would 
have finished his meal and paid his check and generously 
tipped his waiter. He would get up and light a cigarette 
and proceed to the door in a leisurely stride. He would 
be tall, dark and reasonably handsome, conservatively 
dressed and quietly mannered. In passing a certain table 
he would drop his cigarette and bend to retrieve it, only 
to find it had rolled out of reach under a certain lady’s 
chair. He would so inform the lady, make due apology 
in tones of urgency and hold both chair and coat so she 
might rise to protect her hosiery and dress from five. 

Her escort would be on his feet by then, and the man 
with the coat on his arm would take him aside. There 
would be the flick of an open wallet before his eyes, 
and a whisper in his ear, and those inevitable seconds of 
shock and bewildered surprise while the man walked 
away with the coat. Then reaction, the need for an in¬ 
stant decision: give up the game and explain to the lady 
as best he could, or the hopeless grandstand play, the big 
commotion on the spot. The melodramatics of “stop 
that man!” the embarrassing conference in the manager’s 
office, the identifications, the letter from the shop, the 
tears and the angry names. . . . 
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I unlocked my car and shuttled it over to the western 
edge of the employees’ parking lot, with the windshield 
facing the esplanade. Any vehicle leaving the main lot 
would have to make a horseshoe turn through the porte- 
cochere and pass in front of me some hundred feet away, 
in second gear. I wasn’t especially proud of myself, but a 
job is a job and property rights are property rights. Khan 
was asleep and snoring peacefully. The clock on my 
dashboard s^icl three-fifteen. I slumped behind the 
wheel, perspiring quietly in the shadow of the pepper 
trees and smoking another cigarette whenever my eyelids 
began to feel as if they needed a brace of toothpicks to 
keep them ajar. 

The arc lights on the esplanade came on a little after 
seven, and by seven-thirty it was almost night. The dog 
woke up and yawned and nudged me from behind. I let 
him out to frisk about the lawn and slobber his fill at the 
fountain pond and commune with the fireplug on one 
corner of the driveway to the tennis courts. I was com¬ 
mencing to grow a trifle restless about the deal; when 
Khan reported back, I locked him in once more and 
strolled around the building to the porte-cochere. The 
black convertible still sat in its appointed slot on the 
main tarmac, fifty yards away. 

I mumbled to myself and went into the lobby, making 
for the battery of house phones on the wall between the 
newsstand anti the registrations desk. A voice with a 
Princeton accent told me Harry Rose was gone for the 
day. It asked politely if there might be something on my 
mind. I considered the point and firmly rejected the 
obvious reply and inquired if Harry had left word about 
a little matter in Room 316. The Princeton accent 
coughed, somewhat austerely, and required my name. Its 
supply brought a second cough, still more deprecatory. 

"Ah, yes, of course. We seem to have established that 
the article you’re interested in is not in this hotel.” 

"You wouldn’t know what has been keeping this Mc- 
Elroy lad?” I asked. "He wouldn’t be entertaining a 
visitor, by any chance?” 

There was a pause. “The guest is in the bar of the 
Aloha Room,” the Princeton accent said reluctantly. “He 
is alone. Please do not create a disturbance.” 

“Discordia fit carior concordia," I said. "If you remem¬ 
ber your Publilius, my friend. Tell Harry I’ll send him 
a bunch of daisies with my thank-you note.” 

The Aloha Room opened oft the lobbv in the southern 
wing. It was a more or less informal grill, and patronized 
chiefly by residents of the hotel who disdained the coffee- 
shop bill of fare, yet did not want to bother with the 
Palm Grove’s atmosphere of gala catering. The bar was 
small, two oval tiers, half a dozen tables each, and with 
a single fluorescent tube over the counter for its only 
source of light. There were sixty or seventy people 
crowded inside; but I didn’t have to pick them over in 
the dark: I was practically breathing down his neck, the 
minute I stuck my face into the joint. He was right there 
under the light, both elbows on the old mahogany, 
wrestling a hunk of Scotch. He still had the small flat 
ears, the jutting nose, the harsh gray brows, but his pose 
was very different from the one in the picture. The stolid 
features, what I saw of them in semi-profile, sagged into a 
brooding scowl. I squeezed through the crowd behind his 
back and made a beeline for the washroom, used it to 
advantage and proceeded to a phone booth in the rear. 

The little woman answered on the second ring. She 
sounded annoyed. "Your supper’s getting cold—” 

"That’s why I called. You better not wait up for me, 
sugar lamb. I’ll grab a hamburger somewhere.” 

“Oh, Johnnyl Now tell me that this was your first 
chance to get to a phone!” 

"A rear-end job,” I said complacently. "There’s noth¬ 
ing for it now but stick. I have a funny feeling this is 


all just for the exercise. I’m looking at the guy right 
now, tanking up, and he’s making like Romeo lost in 
the wilderness.” 

"You mean you think he’s going back to her?” she 
demanded indignantly. 

"I wouldn’t be a bit surprised, cherry pie^ There was 
something they taught us in college, about lovers’ quarrels 
and stuff. This afternoon I had a different idea, only it 
doesn’t seem to jell.” 

“You might as well come home, if that’s the way it 
is,” she needled me. "This blonde of yours will just 
refuse to pay the bill. She might even stop payment on 
that fifty-dollar check you wangled out of her and claim 
she doesn’t owe you anything, since you didn’t deliver.” 

I laughed and said: “Don’t worry, chicken, it’s been 
cashed—which is one reason why I can’t afford to drop 
the ball just yet.” 

She hung up, and I pursed my lips at her ten miles 
away and followed suit. Mr. Keith McElroy was leaving 
the bar and making for the grill in a slightly uncertain 
stride. I waded after him and watched the smiling 
Chinese inaitre d’ take him in tow. The Aloha Room was 
doing a roaring business that night, but there’s always a 
table for the steady customer. They got him settled at 
one by himself, with a menu in one hand and a Scotch in 
the other, and with a waiter and two busboys making a 
fuss over him. He still wasn’t happy, but that was all 
right—I meet lots of unhappy people in iny line of trade. 

A shoulder nudged me and a voice said in my ear: 
"You working this alone?” 

The typewriter artist who’d jerked his thumb at me that 
afternoon in Harry Rose’s bull pen leaned against the 
bamboo screen*less than a foot away. He was a chunky 
little man in carefully pressed gray flannels, so unob¬ 
trusive that it wouldn’t really have surprised me if he had 
quietly disappeared through a craek in the wall. 

"If you can call it work,” I said. "You girls don’t like 
to miss much, do you now?” 

“We manage to get by.” 

“You can stop suffering. I won’t start anything.” 

This time he briefly glanced at me and shrugged, al¬ 
most indolently. "Not here you won’t,” he promised me, 
without asperity. 

"Then why the interest?” 

"No special reason. We figured if you were alone, you 
might could use a feed.” He nodded at the coffee shop 
across the lobby. 

I grinned at him and said I appreciated that and 
wandered away. At the coffee-shop counter they gave 
me a salad, a porterhouse medium rare, a baked potato 
and a dish of strawberry ice cream. The evening was too 
hot for eating fast, but not quite hot enough to kill your 
appetite. By nine-fifteen I was still lingering over my 
second iced tea when the gray little man came strolling 
in and hopped up on the counter seat adjoining mine. 
He ordered a coke and ignored me pointedly. I paid 
my check and wandered back toward the entrance of the 
griH. 

My quarry had just finished paying his check. 

Mr. Keith McElroy left the Aloha Room and crossed 
the length of the Regent-Plaza lobby to the parking lot. 
He was wearing a dove-gray Homburg and smoking a 
large cigar, and he appeared less dejected than an hour 
before, in the bar. He passed within a yard or so from 
where I was supposed to be examining the early-morning 
headlines at the news-stand front. I cut in behind him 
and left the hotel by the side exit past the florist shop and 
got into my car, with fully a minute to spare before the 
night attendant could have brought the black convertible 
into the porte-cochere. 

It came humming in second around the bend at last, 
and I gave it the length of the driveway esplanade to 
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the stop light at the public boulevard before starting the 
Packard in leisurely pursuit. 

It was a long chase, including many turns and twists 
and changes of pace, and one stop-to use the telephone at 
a filling station. It ended at long last when he pulled up 
short in front of the Chateau Bayard. 

The Chateau Bayard is ten stories of glass brick and 
mulberry concrete, a heart-shaped swimming pool and 
no inconvenient questions asked. 

Most of its tenants are ladies of expensive leisure and 
considerable charm, some of them probably quite re¬ 
spectable. 

The black convertible sat empty at the curb. I shoved 
the Packard in behind it and got out. Most of the 
windows in the place were dark; it was a little after ten, 
but Hollywood either retires or goes out stepping earlier 
than that. 

I’ll never know what changed my disposition at that 
point—my notion that McElroy had another girl on tap 
looked as solid as the hills. That’s all there was to it, re¬ 
lax and wait. Yet within sixty seconds of my pulling up 
behind the black convertible I’d sold myself the quaint 
idea that I should go on in and check the lady’s name 
and her apartment number right away. 

Now, in most cases, that’s a simple little chore. There 
are a dozen different ways it can be handled, and of 
course it’s often necessary to results. As it happened, I 
needed the information the way I needed another head. 
Miss Leila De Jong had hired me to repossess her furs, 
not to canvass her backsliding bridegroom’s amours. I 
had no'intention whatever of telling her where and who, 
and even less of staging a raid on the joint and taking 
the coat by force. 

The lobby of the Chateau Bayard had been decorated 
in a French Provincial motif, low-roofed and narrow. 
There were the elevator doors, a small reception desk, 
a dozen potted plants and not a single comfortable seat. 
The clerk on duty was the only soul in sight—a slim 
blond youngster who had an open lawbook in his lap. 

I showed him my cigarette lighter and said: “Fellow 
went into the building a minute ago. I saw him drop 
this on the lawn outside. Just happened to notice when 
my headlights picked it up. Took me awhile to find a 
arking spot. Tallish chap, no hat, blue sports coat, 
annel pants. Know who he is?” 

The clerk obliged by looking duly mystified. 

“No sir, I don’t,” he said, agreeably enough. “No 
one like that has been in here since eight o’clock. Seems 
kind of late for sports clothes anyway,” he added. 

“It does, at that,” I said and pushed my Ronson over 
to him on the desk. “This has an M engraved. Would 
that mean anything to you?” 

He shook his head. “We’ve got some M’s,” he granted 
doubtfully. “There’s a couple of ladies, and there’s Mr. 
Margolies in 815—he’s out of town. The only gentleman 
came in just now I’ve never seen before. But he wore a 
hat, so he can’t be your man.” 

“His name start with M?” 

"You’d have to ask him, sir. I didn’t speak with him. 
He’s not a guest, and we don’t announce visitors on this 
floor.” He nodded at the corridor that branched away 
beyond the elevator hall. “Those are private unfur¬ 
nished apartments on a yearly lease,” he explained. 
“They’ve got their own phones, and we don’t service 
them.” 

I picked up the Ronson and nodded to him and men¬ 
tioned carelessly I could be wrong; maybe it had been 
the Bel Monte next door where I’d seen the man go in. 
I took a few steps back across the terra-cotta tiles and 
caught a glimpse of Crescent Circle through the porte- 
cochere. 

The black convertible was gone. 



“Your partner's waiting for 
you. Think I don’t know 
how you guys work?” 


The clerk with the lawbook in his lap didn’t make 
any move to stop me when I swung around and walked 
into the corridor. 

My first impression was that I’d been spotted, after 
all. I threw it out because it made no sense—McElroy 
could never have guessed I’d get out of the car and give 
him a shot at leaving unobserved. Yet it seemed odd he 
hadn’t spent five minutes inside the Chateau Bayard. 

There was no mystery about the way he’d left. Be¬ 
yond the elevator hall the corridor ran straight for sixty 
feet or so between blank walls. At its end it was crossed 
like a T by a glassed-in Mexican gallery open at both 
ends. The gallery gave access to the swimming pool in 
rear and to the driveway ramp on either side. Six 
apartments, a door and three windows to each, ran the 
length of the gallery right of way. Their occupants 
could obviously be expected not to bother with the 
lobby exit while they had their own. 

I had the answer then: McElroy didn’t know the 
layout very well. He’d presumably been there before, 
but in the dark he had preferred to enter through the 
lobby where he couldn’t miss. His date had been wait¬ 
ing for him, and they’d left by the driveway while I was 
busy outsmarting the clerk and incidentally smyself. 
Now what I needed was to get back on the ball, but 
quick. That meant a tour of some fifteen or twenty 
night-clubs, scattered around the immediate neighbor¬ 
hood. With any luck I could still pin them down and 
go into my act. 

There seemed to be a party going on in 106, at the 
northern end of the gallery. I walked due south and 
passed by 103, which was in darkness, then by 102, which 
showed a light behind Venetian blinds. The light be¬ 
ing there should have served to discourage my interest 
in the place, but the noise clawed at my ears and stopped 
me cold. The noise was something like a string of .22’s 
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going off on a nearby rifle range, supported by a bunch 
of fighter planes at fifteen thousand feet. 

The casements were open behind the protection of 
insect screens. Between the slats of the Venetian blinds 
the noise came pouring out in a constant, unwavering 
stream of raucous dissonance. It refused to be diagnosed 
or classified as to its source; it merely advertised, in¬ 
sistently, that things were out of line. 

I listened to it for a while and winced a little when 
the party back in 106 produced a particularly strident 
counterpoint. Then I noticed the door wasn’t closed, 
its rims just the tiniest bit off the jamb and emitting a 
razor streak of light. 1 felt the muscles in my neck go 
stiff. T his wasn’t anything tor me, but real trouble has 
an odd quality—you’re either conditioned to run from 
it, or you plunge right on in. The door took a fistful 
of knuckles and silently swung inward. 

It takes a good strong stomach to look upon violent 
death. I’ve seen plenty of it, and I still need a drink 
pretty bad. This particular deal was kind of a rugged 
show. The body wore slippers, pajamas and a black 
silk dressing-gown, with an elaborate gold-braid cachet 
on the breast. It lay on its back in a crazy sprawl, half 
on the Hoot, halt on the studio couch, a man in his 
twenties whh wavy black hair and a handsomely mus¬ 
cular build. loo ninth blood had congealed on his 
face, transforming it into a staring crimson mask turned 
to the ceiling in a ghastly grin of agony. 

There was blood on his hands, flung wide apart, from 
the bone-deep cuts across several fingers and one palm: 
he had tried to piolett himself bom the knife, and it 
had slashed right through and carved the left side of his 
throat almost clean to the vertebrae. 1'he blow had 
dropped him in his tracks, and the blood had drained 
from him where he lay in a vast and gory mess, soaking 
the couch and the Chinese rug in front of it, spreading 
in slick black rivulets on the polished hardwood floor. 

I tore my eyes away. The noise I’d heard was not a 
puzzle any more. It issued from the big blond-maple 
Magnavox across the room, a torrent of high-volume 
static that crackled and droned along with the mulish 
persistence of a dentist’s drill. The effect in there was 
enough to freeze your spine. I walked over to it on 
carefully squeamish toes and jerked the plug. The 
silence was just as unnerving. 

The Magnavox was in bad shape. It was an expensive 
machine, but somebody had ripped off its doors and 
kicked in the television screen and spilled a lot of 
records from the built-in storage cabinet. The controls 
were set on phonograph, from what I could make out; 
but both the turntable and automat were bare. Sud¬ 
denly I swore in surprise. Behind the ruined screen, 
where the TV tube and a lot of tricky wiring should 
have been installed, there was nothing at all but empty 
space. 

I didn’t like that. It put a screwy touch on things, 
and a screwball killing is usually hell on wheels for all 
concerned. Up to that point I’d been fairly resigned to 
start calling the cops and get it over with, but now I 
wanted out. The phony screen made it look as if some¬ 
one might get hurt. 

The lad on the couch had been doing all right tor 
himself, up to now. His quarters were sharp as a tack, 
a cozy bachelor’s establishment, well-kept though fur¬ 
nished with perhaps a shade of swank. The scheme ap¬ 
peared to be dull gold and Kelly green: couch and two 
love-seats in gold frieze, two easy chairs in green brocade. 
Green rugs, gold draperies, green lampshades trimmed 
with gold. In the bedroom beyond the arch a king-size 
double bed, the spread of gold damask green-fringed 
and tasseled, pillow covers green and gold. A two-track 
mind, if there is such a thing. The painting over the 


bed said no. It was quite a big painting, too, and its 
voice had indelicate authority on this point. I pursed 
my lips at it and turned to the desk with the phone. 

The desk was a custom-built piece, black walnut with 
a mirror, top. It confronted a second mirror on the wall 
flanked in by fluorescent tubes. For a woman, it would 
have made a dandy vanity, but its usefulness to a man 
seemed a trifle specialized. There were lots of bottles 
and jars, and a stack of books in careless disarray. In 
the center a space had been cleared about one foot 
square, where some bulkier object had staked and aban¬ 
doned its claim. 

I was touching the phone when Hogan spoke up from 
the living-room, casually: "You enjoying yourself?” 

“ ’Lo, Dave,” I said, and lifted two fingers to him in 
the mirror. "Yeah, this is swell. Conte on in and make 
yourself to home.” 

"You bust this guy?” he inquired dispassionately. 

That center space on the desk was beginning to worry 
me some. I couldn’t figure out what he’d been keeping 
there. The size didn’t fit most things you come across. 
Sergeant Ramon Garcia pushed in through the arch and 
ran his hands all over me front armpits down to socks. 

"Clean,” lie announced, regretfully succinct. "Maybe 
he parked the shiv, Lieutenant,” he added hopefully. 

On the desk some talcum powder had been spilled, 
and 1 noticed the imprint of two little circular rubber 
supports. There had probably been two more, which 
indicated weight as well as size. A portable typewriter 
might have filled the bill. I looked around for one and 
missed. In the living-room Hogan was lacing the fire¬ 
place and talking by himself. 

“Schwartz, Frazer,” he said. “You can pack up the 
works and come on down. Call Homicide from where 
you’re at. I got a suspect here I’m taking in.” He 
turned back to me and continued: “Okay, on our way.” 

“So you’ve bugged the joint,” I suggested innocently. 

He merely stared. Garcia grabbed my arm and rode 
me out of there. 


Chapter Five 

O YOU WAS LOOKING FOR A PIECE OF FUR,” 

said Hogan, heavily. 

His craggy features had retained their lack 
of guile; the rock-hard clear blue eyes kept 
drilling mine, not telegraphing either 
skepticism or belief. “Insurance job?” 

“That could be it,” I said defiantly. 

“What company you working for?” 

I glanced around. Garcia had seated himself at the 
desk and was scribbling away on his notes. Sergeant 
Dan Matson leaned against the door, surveying the 
back of my neck with an implacable and brooding 
hostility. The clock on the wall above the county map 
said 11:25. We’d been kicking the ball for not much 
more than twenty minutes yet. • 

“Let’s put it this way, Dave,” I said. “If I’m a witness, 
you’ve a right to ask me to cooperate. As a suspect, I’m 
only supposed to play it dumb and see my lawyer.” 

“You got it wrong. The way we figure in a homicide, 
any witness who don’t give a satisfactory account of 
himself, he’s a suspect already.” 

“Then go ahead. Bring out your rubber hose.” 

“We got all night. What company you working for?” 

I laughed at him, not very heartily, and said: “Oh, 
knock it off, for goodness’ sake. If I tell you the story, 
it won’t mean a thing unless you check. If you do, it’ll 
blow up my end of the show and cost my client twenty 
thousand bucks, not to mention some very corny pub¬ 
licity. The backfire on that one ought to be a cinch to 
put me out of business. How cooperative can you get?” 
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"How come you picked this place? Who tipped you 
off?” 

"If you mean the apartment house,” I said, “there’s 
no honest reply I can make to that without spilling the 
works.” 

We had us another pause. 

“A piece of fur worth twenty grand,” said Hogan. 
“Stolen goods?” 

“Misplaced, is more like it.” 

“They don’t pay off on that.” 

“I never said they would. The owner wants it back.” 

He said, “Oh,” without sounding surprised and in¬ 
quired: “Movie people?” 

“You’re getting warm.” 

"Must be pretty hot stuff, at that price. A sable 
wrap, say.” 

“Quit fishing,” I said. “There’s no bait on your 
hook.” 

“I think there is.” 

H e had me staring at him now, the kind of stare that 
goes with a ten-dollar raise on a pair of aces showing. 
“Nice footwork,” I said. “Just give me a minute or so, 
and I’ll try to catch up. It’s all this excitement makes 
my reflexes a little slow.” 

“What’s so tough about that?” he demanded. “You 
want me to draw you a map? So Cliff Bush was a cop, 
and somebody shoved him around. He was off-duty 
when it happened, sure, but we still got to give it a play. 
That don’t mean we start running in circles or picking 
on innocent guys. I dropped in myself tonight for a 
little pow-wow with Cliff, in a business way, and I found 
you there. You say you was just passing by when you 
heard this funny noise, and so you grabbed a peek—” 

“You saw me reaching for the phone,” I said. 

“Yeah, I saw you. And you been around long enough 
so’s you’d keep your mitts off things where there’s been 
killing done.” 

“Oh, go on with you, Dave,” I said. “No killer has 
been known to oblige with his prints on the victim’s 
phone for twenty years.” 

“Police routine. You can’t beat it, Johnny. Nobody 
can. Okay, so you was on the spot, and maybe it don’t 
figure you’re the guy. You’re still a suspect, and I got 
no option but to take you in. The law don’t say I got 
to book you, though. It don’t say I’m supposed to 
finagle the name of your client out of you, or the name 
of your mother-in-law. It only says I got to question 
you until I’m satisfied you was there for a legitimate 
reason, is all. I ain’t satisfied yet.” 

When they start to go reasonable, on you, that’s when 
it’s time to douse the smoking lamp and man your battle 
stations, but in this case there was just a chance he might 
be on the square. In a way I’d been lucky, with him on 
the job: we’d been friends for some years, for as much 
as a cop is ever anybody’s friend. 

“It’s a mess, Dave,” I said. “You know perfectly well 
there’s nothing I’d like better than to help you out. 
But I’ve already told you everything I can and keep my 
customers from picketing. Those furs were fancy mink, 
if it makes any difference to you. They belong to a 
movie actress, like you guessed, and she was referred to 
me by the people who pay for my butter and eggs.” 

“That all there was to it?” 

I nodded and said that was all, and he raked me over 
with another deadpan stare. 

“Okay,” he said, and the desert was never as dry. 
“Drop by in the morning and sign the script.” 

“You mean you’re releasing him?” Matson demanded, 
hoarsely perplexed. 

“Got any evidence against him I can hold him on?” 

The big cop took a step in my direction, and his sal¬ 
low face was flushed and laboring with rage. “Not yet,” 


he growled. "Gimme fifteen minutes alone with him, 
and we’ll see.” 

Hogan said mildly: “Sure, you can have fifteen min¬ 
utes. Right now. Alone with a glass of beer.” 

“You mean you want me to beat it, Lieutenant?” lie 
asked uncertainly. 

“Can’t get beer in this dump.” 

There was another of those silences. Then Matson - 
said, “It’s your office, Lieutenant,” suddenly calm and 
venomous. He turned on his heels and marched to the 
door. From the threshold he asked: “You frisk this 
guy?” 

“He don’t carry a shiv,” Garcia assured him sarcastic¬ 
ally. 

The door slammed shut, almost cracking the walls. I 
raised an eyebrow after it and said: “Want me to stick 
around until the night captain gives you a buzz?” 

“Nah, it’s all set,” said Hogan indifferently. “Cap¬ 
tain’ll tell him to go on home and shake off them jitters. 
Him and Cliff was supposed to be pals. ’Course he don’t 
know about the way we figure this.” 

“So one gathers,” I said. “That was the only reason 
why you put me through the mill tonight. Sometimes 
you boys are just plain cute, like a little red toy train. 
What if I’d mentioned that dictaphone up the chim¬ 
ney. You were not dropping by to have a chat with 
Bush. You were listening in on the bug, and the radio 
bothered you, and when I turned it off, that was when 
you decided to come up for air and a quick look-see.” 

Garcia was out from behind the desk already, and 
blocking the door again, his swarthy young Latin face 
blankly inscrutable. His boss flapped a hand at him in 
weary dismissal and said: “Aw, hell, you know how it 
is. You seen for yourself what kind of place the guy 
was living at. And him a Vice Squad sergeant, four 
years’ seniority.” 

"Maybe his uncle died and left him a couple of oil 
wells,” I said. 

"Yeah, maybe. We hear different. Listen, this stuff 
is kind of confidential. They got the party racket in 
this county started up again.” 

“A little bird in the hotel business already told me.” 

“That so? We been pinching the shacks for six 
months. It’s a dud—we ain’t got a conviction yet. This 
mob keeps moving ’em around like crap joints, and they 
must of got tipped off on every raid. Now you know 
what that means: they been feeding the juice to a Vice 
Squad cop.” 

"And you thought of Bush,” I said. “Because he 
flashed a roll. I’d’ve changed his assignment and tried 
again.” 

“No good. That way we knock off a few hustlers, 
is all.” 

I knew exactly what he meant. In a city like this one, 
organized prostitution can be a very bad deal. It starts 
out with a couple of small-time yeggs who line up a 
handful of girls and a suitable piece of real estate. Then 
in a year or two you’ve got it all: the cribs running wide 
open in every neighborhood, the genuine blown-in-the- 
bottle protection syndicate. The inevitable sidelines of 
blackmail and dope. The wholesale bribery of poli¬ 
ticians, judges, cops. 

You can save the taxpayers quite a piece of money and 
grief by wading in early and wrecking the setup before it 
gets out of hand. You’re not after the girls; they’ll al¬ 
ways be there, and as long as they stick to their trade 
they’ll be useful to you in yours—witnesses, stool pigeons, 
sucker bait. What you want is the boss racketeer and his 
runners who make the collections and keep things in line. 
You try to nail them on conspiracy and felony-pandering 
raps, if you can get the evidence. And one fine way to 
get the evidence is by rigging a trap for them at the first 
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occasion where you’ve reason to suspect they’re putting 
in the fix, with one of your own men. 

“We laid an egg,” said Hogan, placidly. 

“You mean the bug didn’t catch anything for you?” 

"We just started this morning. You think it’s easy, 
lousing up a guy like Bush, who knows the ropes? Took 
us three weeks to find a spot they’d let us string a wire on 
the q.t. Private garage, about a block away.” 

“But you were listening tonight,” I said. 

“Sure, we was listening. We got Bush coming in at 
eight. He stomps around awhile and mumbles to him¬ 
self, like he don’t feel so hot. He mixes a drink in the 
kitchen and turns on the news on KFI, then turns it off 
again and starts practicing up on his lessons, reading 
out loud. Dramatic school.” 

"Oh, Lord and butter,” I said. "Another would-be 
movie actor!” 

“Yeah, that’s right. ’Course we knew about that; it 
don’t mean nothing much, except them courses cost a 
pack of dough. So for a while he dishes out the ham, 
and by nine-thirty he gets tired of it and puts a stack of 
records on that big machine of his. Some kind of long¬ 
-hair stuff, but good and loud.” 

“Tchaikovsky’s Fifth,” Garcia smoothly prompted. 

“I wouldn’t know. He fouled us up with it. About 
nine-fifty-five there’s Deputy Schwartz—he’s got the ear¬ 
phones on—claims he can hear the phone ring in the bed¬ 
room, but he ain’t too sure. Then awhile after that the 
music stops, and the machine just keeps humming and 
popping off. We figure Bush has gone to sleep, but by 
ten-thirty when you cut the switch and pussy-foot around 
in there, we get a little curious.” 

I didn’t blame him. It all made sense: the Magnavox 
had blocked his microphone. For an hour it had 
drowned any sound in the apartment weaker than a 
pistol shot. We knew by inference that sometime in that 
hour there must have been a knock on Bush’s door, and 
the voice of a caller he’d known well enough to admit— 
a long-drawn argument, perhaps, or just a brief quarrel, 
and then, suddenly, the rapid footfalls on the parquet 
floor, the stilled scream, the couch’s hollowly protesting 
springs. And more: the killer’s strident breathing and 
the hasty noises of his search, the clatter of the televi¬ 
sion screen smashed in to bare a freakish hiding-place. 
All these wotdd have been audible enough but for the 
music and the static brawl monopolizing Hogan’s “bug.” 

“The guy was looking for some kind of record there,” 
I said. “He must’ve found it, too. First thing he tried 
the cabinet, and then he snatched them off the phono¬ 
graph. That stopped Tchaikovsky, and it gained him 
nothing but a lot of noise. It’s a pretty fair guess he 
got mixed up on the controls, and out of sheer frustra¬ 
tion kicked the screen. Which was where Bush had kept 
what he was after.” 

Hogan said grudgingly: “Could be you’d make a 
middling useful deputy, at that.” 

“I’m thinking of running for Sheriff next year,” I 
said. “What are you waiting for, Dave? All it takes is 
to round up this mob and run ’em through the wringer, 
fast. You know what happened—Bush must have made 
a transcription of his talks with them, sometime ago. 
Then he’d’ve edited himself out of the record, re-tran- 
scribing it so it would sound like evidence that only 
implicated them, and hold it back for future reference 
where he could tie them up in knots if they went sour 
on him. That combination radio of his could do the 
job all right; he probably used it a lot to check on his 
own readings for dramatic school. But they found out 
and took a chance on busting him and grabbing off the 
play.” I saw his face, and pursed my lips. “Don’t tell 
me how it’s been six months, and you don’t have a line 
on who they are.” 


Garcia sniffed at me, defensively contemptuous. 
Hogan said flatly: “I told you already. We laid an egg.” 

“What’s wrong with letting Matson in on this?” 

“A cop gets killed, we don’t allow his partner on the 
case.” 

“Why not? He seems anxious enough, and he’s likely 
to know a few things that might give you a lead.” 

“The boys on Homicide’ll ask him about those.” 

He was reminding me the Confidential Squad was, 
after all, not directly concerned with catching murderers; 
its task was to keep tabs on the corruption angle, and its 
policy would hardly be to trust the partner of a man 
who’d almost certainly been guilty of accepting "juice." 
I shrugged it off and climbed down from the desk. The 
minute hand on the electric clock jumped to 11 :!><>. 

“Don’t say it, Dave,” I begged him earnestly. “You 
want me to go home and skip this deal. Which is ex¬ 
actly what I have in mind.” 


Chapter Six 

he Packard was waiting for me in the 
prowl-car parking lot. They had let me 
drive it over by myself when they arrested 
me, they’d been so sure I wouldn’t slip 
the hook. 

Khan had his paws up on the rear seat 
ledge. He’d watched the building from the minute I 
went in with them. He knew all about cops: they had 
a certain scent about them, and they were the only peo¬ 
ple who should be allowed to carry guns. The scent did 
not please him, and the guns were very bad indeed, but 
for some silly reason he wasn’t supposed to take any 
cops apart. The stocky white-haired one would walk 
right into the house sometimes, and the family would 
laugh at him and give him food, and all the time he’d 
have this gun on him in a smelly leather contraption 
under his arm. 

I got in, and the dog nudged my shoulder and dropped 
back to sleep on the floor. I finished my last cigarette, 
leaned on the starter, and eased the car oil county prop¬ 
erty into the boulevard. 

Around midnight is when they start rolling up the 
sidewalks in this town. I drove past a couple of movies 
and maybe half a dozen bars and a drugstore or two that 
were still showing lights. At Las Palmas there may have 
been four or five other cars in sight, and possibly fifteen 
or-twenty pedestrians. Two of these seemed about to 
take off on the crosswalk, and one had already left the 
curb, a paunchy citizen in slacks, horse-blanket jacket 
and a pastel sport-shirt open at the neck. I kicked the 
brakes, and he strolled past my bumper, taking his time 
and neatly distracting my attention from the other lad, 
who had hung back and quietly opened the car door. 

“Ride with ya to Fairfax, please, huh, Mister?” 

The voice was a curiously blatant nasal whine, and for 
a hitchhiker, he sounded pretty arrogant. I glanced at 
him, surprised, and saw a fairly typical dude of the spe¬ 
cial Hollywood and Vine: green zoot-suit pants, Hawaiian 
T-shirt, coat of brown suede, a snapbrim Panama pulled 
down to shade the snubnosed vicious-rabbit mug. 

"Bad guess, Jack,” I said. “Try that big yellow bus 
coming up behind.” 

The door on my side jerked open, and the paunchy 
character who’d stalled me at the crosswalk dug a shoul¬ 
der into me and crowded me back from the wheel. The 
snub-nosed lad slid in, his pocket bulging, and prodded 
me under the ribs. The bulge felt round and hard; 
whatever it was he had in there might go off, and again 
it might not. I wasn’t disposed to take a chance on it. 
A stickup is always a risky affair, but it’s the heroes who 
get hurt in them. 
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TJiey had me sandwiched in between them, and the 
paunchy one was calmly driving my car down the boule¬ 
vard. The shrill-voiced one kept feeding me the stand¬ 
ard line of patter they all have on tap. “Easy, Mister, 
take it easy now. Don’t start anything, ya gonna be 
a weight. Just lay ya mitts on ya knees an’ hold ’em there 
—that's it, Mister, that’s swell, ya doing greatl” 

His unencumbered hand traveled all over me, groping, 
exploring. He found my wallet right away, but it was in 
an awkward spot from where he had to work. I used the 
time to memorize his profile and observed his fat-faced 
pal was wearing cotton gloves, which for a heister is a 
bit unusual: most of them don’t seem to care about leav¬ 
ing their prints. Then I noticed what had come up in 
the rearview mirror and caught my breath. 

“Ya don’t carry much stuff, do ya. Mister, huh?’’ 

“You guys listen to me,” I said tightly. “Now get this 
straight—if that’s really a gun you have there, you’re 
fresh out of luck. There’s a dog behind you who could 
litk a grizzly bear, and he’s been trained to smell out 
guns. He’s sniffing at you right now. If he makes up his 
mind that you’ve got one, he’ll tear you to pieces.” 

They heard me, all right; they could tell I was wor¬ 
ried, and not about the gun. The fat one grunted in 
surprise and touched the brakes; the whiney one stiffened 
against me and stopped fumbling through my clothes. 

“Ya kidding us, Mister. Ya wantcha belly fulla slugs?” 

“I’m not kidding,” I promised him urgently. “For 
God’s sake, both of you, bail out while you’ve still got 
a head on your neckl Don’t look around. Don’t even 
stop the car. Don’t try to shoot—he’s much faster than 
you, and I’ve already seen him kill two other characters 
who pulled a gun on me. Go on, move!” 

Grr-off!” 

The Great Dane had uncoiled himself and suddenly 
seemed to fill the car to the roof. His growl, in those 
narrow confines, had all the power and the menace of a 
lion’s roar; his ferocious muzzle, slavering black lips with¬ 
drawn from gleaming fangs, was poised aloft, two hun¬ 
dred pounds of bone and muscle cocked behind it for the 
strike. In the flickering half-light that entered the win¬ 
dows from the boulevard his pose achieved an incredible 
menace, and would easily have served to terrify worse 
rogues than these. 

I had to grab the wheel and wrench it around before 
we’d pile up on the curb. They had dived through the 
doors on each side and were tumbling and rolling on the 
asphalt, both of them yelping with fright. The Packard 
skidded to a stop across the trolley rails; I punched the 
glove-compartment lock, and got my hands on the short 
.38 S&W that was riding in there, and leaned out of the 
window to lay a bead on them, but they’d already 
scrambled to their feet and were scampering like rats in 
flight down the alley to Sierra Bonita Avenue. I might 
have caught them yet, but Khan was scratching the up¬ 
holstery from the doors and howling for their blood. I 
put the car in gear and started rolling west again. No¬ 
body thought to stop by and ask questions; this town 
has seen too many movies being shot. 

The first sheriff’s patrol I came across was at Laurel 
Canon, a shiny new black-and-white cruiser snuggled 
up behind a small coupe from which emerged peal after 
peal of giddy feminine hilarity. I pulled abreast and sat 
watching the crew, two husky young deputies in summer 
khaki showing off their build. Presently one turned, re¬ 
luctantly, and glowered at me over his ticket clip. 

“You want something, Mac?” 

“If you gentlemen can possibly tear yourselves away,” 
I said, “I’d kind of like to report a little something, such 
as a couple of fellows who tried to stick me up just now.” 

The house was dark when I ran up the driveway and 
rumbled into the garage. 


I let myself in through the service porch and barked 
my shins on the rim of Khan’s feed-pan. I puttered about 
in the kitchen and raided the icebox while Khan gobbled 
down a gallon of Red Heart. I checked my blotter in 
the den for messages, found none, and trudged upstairs. 

The little woman had my pillow stacked on hers. She 
was reading a fashion magazine and reclining on top of 
the sheet, in a white lace jacket and pajama shorts. In 
the light of our headboard lamp the effect was about as 
refreshing as a frosted daiquiri and just as thoughtfully 
devised. The smile that came with it tickled the roots 
of my hair. 

“Did you have tun?” 

I hung up my coat and counted a hundred, by fives, 
and said carefully; “Not very much. In this heat, what 
it takes to have fun is to make like the Queen of Sheba 
waiting for the help to bring along another handsome 
Negro slave.” 

“That was Cleopatra, darling. It is hot, isn’t it? May¬ 
be you’d better take a shower. Are you going to show 
me the pretty blue mink before you come to bed?” 

I grunted and explained why I wasn’t about to show 
her the pretty blue mink before I came to bed. 

She put the magazine aside and listened, patiently 
enough. She seemed genuinely chagrined. “Oh, Johnny, 
how perfectly awfull You mean whoever killed this 
Sergeant Bush just walked right in, and pulled a knife 
on him, and purposely cut his throat so he couldn't give 
them away? He’d been useful to them for months, 
the way you’re telling it, and all they had against him 
was this record business. If that was it, they could have 
made him give it up. There wasn’t any sense in killing 
him.” 

“They can always find another boy. You don’t get the 
idea, cherry pie: at this stage of the game it was very im¬ 
portant to them to keep the deal under wraps. Later 
on, when they’re really organized, it won’t matter so 
much, but right now they just couldn’t afford a roust. 
The record itself they could’ve gone for with a blackjack, 
or by searching the apartment while he was away.” 

“And Bush would have turned them in,” said Suzy 
wisely. 

“I think he would. Not openly, of course, but in a 
manner where he wouldn’t be involved. After all, he 
was a cop, and maybe he’d already reached the point 
where he didn’t consider it worth his while to take any 
more chances with this mob. More likely he tried to hold 
them up for more than they had figured on, and used the 
record as a club. Either way, it was simply a question of 
protecting their identity.” 

She frowned at me, doubtfully. “How about those 
poor girls? They must know who’s been pushing them 
around.” 

“Go on with you. All they know is some guy they 
call Danny or Freddy who phones them instructions every 
other day and who comes to collect maybe once a week. 
If you laid for him and caught him at it, he’d claim to 
be a stocking salesman or something, and all concerned 
would promptly parade into court and solemnly swear 
that he was a stocking salesman or something, sure 
enough. Judge, Your Honor. What the heck, you think 
these kids want to wind up like Bush, on a slab in the 
morgue?" 

“But darling, if nobody will talk, then the police may 
never find outl" 

I laughed at her and said: “Don’t worry, chicken; 
they’ll find out, all right. Dave Hogan probably knows 
already, or he’ll know within a week or two. What hap¬ 
pens then is anybody’s guess. The point is there won’t 
be a trial or anything stylish and neat, on account of 
the People of the State of California will be a little short 
on evidence." 
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“I suppose so,” she disapproved uncertainly. “Johnny, 
whatever made that nasty Sergeant Matson think you 
were involved?” 

“He’s just a cop of the old school where it says if you 
come on the scene of the crime, and there’s another fel¬ 
low there ahead of you, you put the arm on him because 
he done'it, period. Which must be why he’s still a ser¬ 
geant in the Vice Squad, after twenty years or so.' ! 

She smiled indulgently, but her eyes looked preoccu¬ 
pied. I was under the shower, obliging with a credit¬ 
able baritone cadenza of “The Donkey Song” when she 
fame hurrying into the bathroom and prodded at me 
through the curtain, nervously. “Johnny, listenl Stop 
that awful noise!” ' 

“What’s wrong with it? The acoustics in here are 
swell, and my low B-flat is smack on pitch, I’ll have you 
know.” 

“Oh, pooh on your low B-flat. Please, darling, I’m 
serious. This man McElroy—do you realize he may have 
murdered Bush?” 

“How about President Truman?” I yelled at her 
through the hissing spray. “Maybe he flew in from 
Washington last night and gave those Secret Service boys 
the slip.” 

She reached inside and turned the water off and 
threw a towel in with me. “John Marshall, if you won’t 
quit behaving like a stupid goon, so help me, I’m going 
to check on this case myself. You told Dave you were 
snooping around that apartment house because you had 
a tip about the coat. You didn’t tell him you were fol¬ 
lowing someone. He’d have made you give him the 
name and the facts. . Now if it should turn out that Mc¬ 
Elroy is guilty, they can take your license from you and 
arrest you for obstructing justice, can’t you see?” 

“Yeah, if— Look, pussy-cat, McElroy is no hood. 
You hear stories about how apparently quite respectable 
citizens lead a double life, and some of them are true, 
but those people would never have fooled any halfway 
experienced investigator who’d sat on their tail for a 
spell. McElroy was out of my sight for perhaps five min¬ 
utes, ten at most, before I found Bush. That’s without 
even counting the time for him to walk in there and out 
again, and get into his car and drive away. Then I hap¬ 
pened to notice he smokes his cigars on the left, which 
means he’s almost certainly lefthanded. And Bush was 
cut down by a stroke across the left side of his neck. He 
was a husky youngster, but the blow went slashing 
through his guard. A southpaw killer couldn’t have de¬ 
livered it, not with the awkward sort of backhand swipe 
he’d have had to employ.” 

She went back to bed, but she looked puzzled. “I 
don’t want to hear any more,” she said at last. “You’re 
most probably right, but after all these years it still makes 
me feel a little sick when you get yourself mixed up.in one 
of those things, and you start analyzing them as if they 
were deductions on your income tax.” 

“I’m not mixed up in this. Dave Hogan is.” 

“Then let him handle it. Are you still planning to 
hunt for the coat?” 

“Why not? It’s just a job.” 

“You’ll find it at the store.” 

“That right? How would you know?” 

“Darling, you just don’t understand. If there’s an¬ 
other girl, she’d never accept those furs until they had 
been cleaned, and the monogram changed to her own. 
Women are funny that way. McElroy might not have 
thought of that, eitl^pr, but she’d put it up to him right 
quick.” 

“You’ve got a point. I’ll check it first thing in the 
morning.” 

She sighed contentedly and dropped off to sleep almost 
in the same breath. It occurred to me then I’d forgotten 


to mention a certain minor incident that had befallen 
me on my way home. 


Chapter Seven 

B n the morning 1 WOKE up at eight, by the 
headboard clock. The sun lay across the 
bed in a brassy ladder pattern. 1 sneaked 
out from between the sheets and carefully 
adjusted the Venetian blinds. The shower 
water ran lukewarm. 

Downstairs I flipped switches and messed with the 
icebox, the toaster and the coffee-pot. The dog put his 
paws on my shoulder and yawned in my face. 1 pushed 
him out and hauled in the newspaper off the porch and 
settled with it and a breakfast tray in the den behind 
my desk. 

The late Clifford A. Bush, of 1695 North Crescent 
Circle, stared at me from a small halftone cut on Page 
Two of the Post-Courier. It was the kind of picture 
that appears in high-school graduation sheets. He 
looked easily eighteen years old, with his wavy black 
hair plastered back, and he displayed a toothy grin, like 
a man just voted by his class most likely to marry the 
boss’ daughter. The caption proclaimed with solid ac¬ 
curacy Police Officer Found Dead. What passed for a 
story under it ran all of seven lines and would have you 
believe that the Sheriff’s Office had this little mishap 
tentatively listed as a suicide. There was no mention of 
the cause of death, of television screens with nothing 
back of them, or of one John C. Marshall who could be 
relied upon to keep a zippered lip. 

For no good reason breakfast tasted fine. 

At nine o’clock I phoned the Regent-Plaza. 

Harry Rose was his usual chipper self. “Oh, no! Not 
you again 1” 

"Who’s complaining?” I said. “Look, Harry, you re¬ 
member mentioning a certain syndicate to me?” 

That stopped him cold, for maybe half a second. 
“Sure, I remember,” he said, and his lazy drawl was sud¬ 
denly keen. “So what? You’re not fussing around by 
yourself with that bunch of musketeers, I hope. Mamma 
see, Mamma spank.” 

“Just keeping up my files. You got an idea who they 
are?” 

“Hang on, my pet,” he instructed me. "As a matter 
of fact, and you may quote me there, I’ve got quite a 
few ideas. Am I making myself clear?” 

“Fair enough,” I said. “You don’t know.” 

“That’s a hell of a way of putting it, honey boy. Now, 
on the other hand, it happens we do pick up a little tid¬ 
bit every once in a while. Last Monday, for instance, 
when I made this short-con grifter on his merits, coming 
through the lobby, and we grabbed him before he could 
set up a pitch. So it turned out he’s more or less on the 
legit these days, and we punched the guff with him most 
of the afternoon.” 

“Do tell,” I said. “A short-congee who tattles on the 
heavy rackets 1” 

“Oh, it wasn’t so bad. Not any real, sure-enough 
tattling, just a cozy little chat among old friends, with a 
bottle of vino standing by on the chiffonier. Nobody 
mentioned any names, you understand, but our man 
claimed a rumble where it says the johns already have 
this deal sewed up, they’re only holding back so they 
can make expenses. You know what that means, some 
wiseacre on Central Vice rang in a bug and hooked it up 
to a recorder. Now he’s shaking the cherry tree while 
he reaches behind him for the axe.” 

“You interest me, pal,” I said. “But not an awful lot. 
Say, Harry, what’s the dope on 316 this morning? I kind 
of got sidetracked on him last night.” 
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He made a gleefully derisive noise and ordered me 
back tr* the bottom of the class. Then he told me to 
wait, and I heard him muttering into his second phone. 
When he came back on, he sounded a little curious. 
“Hey, listen, you wouldn’t be trying to pull anything, 
would you, Johnny?” 

My hand on the receiver made a fist, but I managed 
to sniff at him somehow. “What’s wrong?” 

“Quit reading my lines. I’m supposed to ask you. 
The maid claims 316 was a sleep-out. His key’s still in 
the box.” 

I swore under my breath. Perhaps there was no lady 
after all. 

Outside, it was too hot already. Below, the city lay 
invisible, sweltering away under its blanket of murky, 
eye-searing smog. In the garage the dog Khan lay pant¬ 
ing contentedly on the cool cement. When I opened 
tKe door of the car, he was up in a single bound and 
scrambling into the tonneau with a yelp of delight. I 
snarled at him, but it seemed like too much of an effort 
to kick him out. 

I was out of the driveway and coasting down Broxton 
to Sunset when Hogan’s dusty old sedan came growling 
up the hill in second gear. Its siren moaned at me, per¬ 
functorily. I slid into the curb and walked across the 
street on rubber legs. 

He watched me from behind the wheel, blankly ex¬ 
pressionless. "Nice day.” 

“For rattlesnakes,” I said. “If you want breakfast, 
you’re a little late.” 

“Going some place?” 

’’Why, yes,” I said. “Yes, Dave, I am. Okay with you?” 

"What’s the fuss?” he inquired. ”1 just asked was you 
going some place. We come by for a check on this stick- 
up beef of yours, last night. We caught it on the tele¬ 
type at headquarters this morning.” 

Sergeant Ramon Garcia flashed his teeth at me from 
the co-pilot seat. "What’s there to check?” I asked. 
“Those prowl-car boys of yours got everything I have.” 

"You should of reported to us,” said Hogan carelessly. 

“Since when do you guy's fool around with that bush- 
league stuff?” 

”We was hired to protect the taxpayers, same as any 
other cop. We got to check on your description of these 
hoods. You said the fatso had on cotton gloves, and his 
pal talked it up pretty fast, and he had a scarred left 
ear. That how it was?” 

“Does it sound like I made it up?” 

"We just wanna be sure. We got fifty-two thousand 
ex-cons in this country, on account of they like the cli¬ 
mate here. You didn’t see no gun?” 

"No, but they had one, all right. Khan could smell it. 
That’s why he got rough with them.” 


He came rocketing up, his arm chopping at me. 


"Yeah, that big dog of yours is kind ot smart,” he ad¬ 
mitted with faintly insulting emphasis. “We think we 
got a make on them. Greasy-thumb Steve Gusik, and 
Loudmouth Hymie Cohn.” 

“Well, fine,” I said. “You line ’em up, and I’ll identify 
’em, and between us we’ll file ’em away in Folsom for 
a year or two.” 

Hogan just looked at me, impassively. ’’Could be.” 

“What’s wrong with it?” 

“It don’t add up so good. These hoods ain’t local 
boys. They got vagged three-four months ago, down¬ 
town. That’s when we put them on a bus, back to K.C«” 

I considered that. Kansas City and all points East 
supply this town with a large and steady quota of tour¬ 
ists who don’t come to see the sights. About three out 
of five are pinched for vagrancy, not necessarily because 
they lack means of support. Nobody bothers to keep 
score on how many of them drift back when they’re 
bounced across the fence. 

Garcia said: “You got off pretty easy, kid. Those 
hombres used to be on Jack Modena’s payroll until he 
was blasted by the Feds last year, down to Saint Joe.” 

"We just wondered,” said Hogan. “We figured you 
might of had an angle, Johnpy. Like maybe holding 
out on us.” 

I shook my head; sometimes the nonchalant denial 
carries better than a windy speech. We all stared at each 
other some more before Hogan shrugged it off. “Could 
be," he said again. "They might of needed transporta¬ 
tion and a stake. If that’s the deal, they’ll try again to¬ 
day, and tomorrow some rookie’ll spot ’em off the hot- 
sheet and pick ’em up.” 

“Sure, any time,” I said vaguely. "What gives on 
this Bush killing, Dave, or should I ask?” 

“We ain’t made a sale yet.” 

“I thought maybe the neighbors might’ve noticed 
things.” 

“Nah, them dizzy dames,” he grumbled contemptu¬ 
ously. "Mike Vickers jumped ’em through the hoop all 
night.” 

I pursed my lips at him and inquired: “What did 
Homicide make of that spot on his desk in the bedroom, 
Dave?” 

’’They figure he set up a typewriter there. He must ot 
brought one from the office two-three days ago to do 
some work at home. We didn’t see it when we was in 
yesterday to plant the bug. You interested or some¬ 
thing?” 

“Not particularly.” 

“Yeah, not particularly is right.” He slapped his car 
in gear and kicked the gas. “Just keep your nose clean. 
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fella,” he admonished me, and roared away uphill in a 
cloud of dark blue smoke from his leaky exhaust. . . . 

Sascha of Beverly Hills was a medium-sized store-front 
off Schlepp Row, the curved visiglass window encased 
in a frame ot black onyx laced with jade. The display 
consisted of a single mannequin, in crystal rock, with a 
tiny chinchilla pelt stretched flat between the hands. 

The glass brick door swung wide for me at the touch 
ol my hand on the knob, and offered access to three 
walls ol solid mirror and a fourth of ceiling-high pink 
whipcord drapery. They gave me time to be impressed. 
When 1 got tired of that and started coughing for atten¬ 
tion, the man split the drapes and stood before them, 
surveying me casually, as if he were hiring stablehands 
today. He had actually dressed for the part, in polo 
shirt and breeches and glossily polished brown leather 
riding boots with English spurs. 

“You weesh soin’t’ing?” 

The accent delivered the authentic whipcrack ring, 
the genuine caviar-and-vodka flavor such as you’d have 
to expect from a fellow whose uncle had been taken care 
ol in a cellar in Ekaterinenburg, back in ’18. 

I grinned at him, somewhat uncertainly, and said: 
“I’m looking for a nice mink coat, size twelve. My wife 
reminded me she has a birthday coming up.” 

His eyebrows arched out of alignment. The caviar 
came served on ice. “A grocery store these ees not, my 
dear sir.” 

“How’s that again?” 

“We do not sell over the counter. From furs we 
create the unique design. First the woman we must see 
—from her body, her soul, she must inspire us to create 
for her, you understan’?” 

“Now look, let’s get this straight,” I said. “I want 
something unusual in mink that my wife can show off 
to her friends.” 

“Unusual?” Now he was really provoked with me. 
“From copies we make nothing, do you understan’? 
Always a Sascha fur, eet ees unusual. By us ees the ex¬ 
clusive style, only t’ing we create.” 

“Well, the color has something to do with it,” 1 said 
reasonably. 

The eyebrows relaxed; the stiffly frozen Slavic inflec¬ 
tion became condescending. "From color ees leetle im-. 
portant, my dear sir. Ees many coloi, Breath of Spring, 
Royal Pastel, Aleutian Blue—ees prized by women only 
because they are scarce. Ees a matter ot leeding and 
breeding the animals—much patience already, much vita¬ 
min shots. Long time make pretty skeens, you under- 
stan’.” He actually smiled upon me, loftily. 

“This Aleutian Blue sounds good,” I said. “You have 
a sample I could see?” 

“Ees expensive,” he told me, and shrugged, with his 
long, expressive hands palms up. "We design such a 
coat, not long ago. Very nice, very special creation, but 
the woman must be blonde for to weai these sapphire 
shade.” He drew a sketch pad from his pocket and 
beckoned a finger at me in peremptory summons. The 
pencil llew over the pad, and in five seconds traced a 
rear view ot the coat; wide cascade panels flaring out in 
spiral loops to lorm a ballerina skirt, an enormous bouf- 
fante collar tapering down .to an hourglass waist. “From 
style ees exquisite,” he praised himself and held the pad 
at arms’ length better to admire his handiwork. The 
pencil followed it and loosely jotted figures under the 
design, making sure 1 could watch: $24,000.00. 

“Now there,” 1 said jovially, “might be just what I’m 
looking tor. 11 you could show it to me, or tell me where 
I could see one like it, we might do business, at that.” 

He nodded absent-mindedly, still preoccupied with the 
sketch. Then he gave me a startled doubletake. "You 
are interested?” 


“Very much.” 

“Tomorrow you come back. We show you skeens.” 

“No good. I'd have to see the coat made .up. Your 
customer won’t mind. I couldn’t tell from looking at a 
swatch of pelts.” 

He twirled up the needle-sharp points of his grizzled 
mustache and fixed me with a speculative beady eye. 
“You weesh to see these coat?” 

“If it’s convenient, yes.” 

"Pardon?” 

“I said don’t bother going to a lot of trouble. There 
must be other shops where I can buy a coat. It isn’t a 
question of money.” 

He didn’t like that; it was distinctly the wrong ap¬ 
proach, I realized too late. "From t’ings like these we 
must have time,” he told me, and the smile he served up 
was as phony as tinsel braid. “Your name and address, 
plizz. We inform you if can be arranged.” 

I gave him a card, the kind with just my name and a 
downtown phone where six discreet young ladies spend 
their time assuring everybody Mr. Blank has just stepped 
out and please sir, may we have him call you back. 

“You are beezness man, maybe?” 

“That’s right.” 

“What beezness, plizz?” 

“Don’t see that it matters,” I said. "If you must know, 
I’ve done all kinds of business. Right now it happens 
I’m in ladies’ wear.” 

He curled his lip and drew a heavy pencil stroke across 
the figures on the pad. His smile had grown remote, 
about as far remote as Vladivostok. “Excuse us, plizz. 
We have engagement,” he cold-shouldered me. “Ees 
possible we can arrange, we contact you.” The draperies 
swallowed him up so fast that the effect was like a stage 
magician’s disappearing act. 

Out on Schlepp Row the pavement burned my feet. 
Traffic moved languidly, and no pedestrians were'in 
sight for several blocks. *1 headed north and bumped 
across the Pacific Electric tracks at Santa Dolores and 
made for the hills again. In the canon it was almost cool, 
the way a boiler-room is cool. 

Sixteen Sycamore Terrace looked just as austerely 
secluded as the day before, and just as virginally correct. 
I shoved the Packard in under the same liveoak and 
strode up the oystershell path once more. Khan woke 
up and stuck his head out through the open rear-seat 
window, barking after me reproachfully. He was getting 
a little impatient with me and my fumbling around. 

“Young man!” , 

The hidden voice supplied a quaver ot old age, slightly 
modified by a tiny sandpaper rasp. I stopped dead in 
my tracks in sheer surprise—no one had called me a 
young man in fifteen years. The face that peered at me 
around one of the molded deodars from the neighbors’ 
lawn had the skin of a dried brown apple, the nose like 
a woodpecker’s beak and steel-rimmed glasses. It found 
shade below a huge and very dirty peaked straw hat, 
and it rested on a wrinkled pipestem neck supported 
in its turn by something less than eighty pounds of bare¬ 
ly covered bones, draped in black moire and a bright 
red-checked gingham pinafore. 

“Young man, that dog of yours is properly secured, 

1 gave her my No. 12B, Respectful Smile, and said: 
“Don’t worry, ma’am, he’s the most good-natured lummox 
you ever saw.” 

“Indeed. It that is your version ot a good-natured 
animal, I should not care to meet one which you con¬ 
sidered otherwise. There’s a law against barking dogs 
in Beverly Hills, I’ll have you know.” 

1 dropped my smile and went back to the car and 
turned the windows hallway up. Khan slumped to the 
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floor and gave me a doleful look. I scowled at him and 
marched up the driveway again without another word. 
The old girl in the red-checked pinafore leaned on her 
garden rake to watch me pass. “Good-natured!” she 
rasped behind my back. 

The colored maid inspected me goggle-eyed through 
the front door’s wicket grille. “Is Miz Leda expectin’ 
yo’, suh?” 

“If she isn’t,” I said, “it will be just too bad.” 

She slammed the grille on me, more out of skittish¬ 
ness than anything. The clickety-click of her steps inside 
the house receded rapidly. I sat down on the porch 
balustrade and used the soggy remnants of my handker¬ 
chief to try and look a little less like a field hand after a 
day on the threshing machine. 

When she returned at last to let me in, she seemed 
more flustered yet and practically rushed me through 
the living-room, out by the French doors through the 
patio and down six flagstone steps toward the pool. It 
was only a little catchpenny sort of pool, but in that 
heat the production wasn’t hard to take; the wet blue 
tiles, the greensward of the adjoining badminton court, 
the shady royal palm behind the diving board conspired 
in creating an illusion of comfort to tempt a Trappist 
monk. In the tempting department my elegant client de¬ 
livered a healthy pitch. She lay flat on her tummy in 
one of those padded redwood lounging chairs. She wore 
a triangular strip of pale gold terry cloth, and nothing 
else I could identify. She turned the wisteria eyes on me 
as I approached, and tossed her yellow locks aside over 
one shapely ear, and obliged with a smile that would 
have boiled an egg. The little colored girl made her 
escape as it she had noticed my cloven hoof. 

“Hello.” 

“Good morning to you, Miss De Jong,” I sang, a trifle 
out of tune. “And how are you this fine sunshiny day? 
Don’t answer that—we won’t want to spoil the effect.” 

She quirked those lovely sulky lips for me. She 
wanted me to know I was amusing her. “Do sit down,” 
said the cultured-hostess voice. “You must be terribly 
industrious. Here it’s almost eleven o’clock, and I’m 
simply unable to stir myself.” 

The candy-striped director’s chair standing by on the 
tiles felt slightly damp. The lady herself did not look 
much as it she’d been using the pool, and no wet towels 
seemed to be in evidence. I said: "Something’s come 
up you’d better know about, Miss De Jong. It may be 
a bit of a shock.” 

She dropped the smile and glanced at me, vaguely 
disturbed. "Then he’s gone back to Vivian? You’re 
sure?” 

“If you recall,” I said, “that’s the part I was not sup¬ 
posed to investigate.” 

“Oh, yes, my coat.” There was no effort made to hide 
the disappointment now. “But don’t you see, if he has 
iven it to her, you’d have to tell me and I should 
now anyway.” 

“Maybe you would, at that,” I said. “It’s not much 
of a point, because he’s done nothing of the kind.” 

“Oh. So you’ve found it.” 

“Yes ma’am, I’ve found your mink. I know exactly 
where it is. It has been there since early yesterday be¬ 
fore you called me in. Your fiancd left his hotel after 
breakfast and took it right back to the shop.” 

"Did he really?” Her interest was no more than po¬ 
lite pretense; the inflection suggested that men were a 
pack of silly fools. “How awfully clever of you. I’ll 
phone Sascha and tell him to deliver it sometime today, 
shall I?” 

“You’re quite welcome to try,” I said. “It’s barely 
possible His Imperial Highness may wish to accommo¬ 
date you. However, I think he’s accepted your fur piece 
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for storage, and if he returns it to you without permis¬ 
sion from the original bailee, he lays himself wide open 
to a damage suit.” 

“But it’s mine!” she protested languidly. "Why can’t 
you go and get it back for me?” 

I gave myself a cigarette and made a show of concen¬ 
trating on what little ceremony was involved. 

“There are two reasons, Miss De Jong: The first is 
simple—if the shop were to make trouble and call in the 
law, I would be forced to file a stolen-property complaint 
in your behalf. You’d win the war and lose the peace 
on newspaper publicity. The second reason is more 
simple yet. I’m very much alraid I’ll have to give you 
back your money and pull out.” 

She didn’t twitch a lash. “May I ask why?” 

“Yes ma’am, you may, and I owe you an honest reply. 
There are serious grounds for believing that Mr. Mc- 
Elroy is mixed up in a murder case.” 

The pool gave up a gurgling little noise from its filter 
inlet valve. A bee buzzed my nose, got a whiff of my 
cigarette smoke and droned away. The woman in the 
redwood lounging chair lay motionless, her warm brown 
skin transmitting a musky aroma of high-priced suntan 
oil. 

“It that’s a joke,” she told me coolly, “it’s in fright¬ 
fully bad taste.” 

"It would be, if it were. I think you realize it isn’t, 
Miss De Jong.” 

“I’m not entirely sure I understand. Are you sug¬ 
gesting that my fiance has killed someone?” 

“Suggestions are out of my line,” I said impatiently. 
“If it’s the facts you want, here they are. Someone was 
killed last night, but dead. Your fianc£ was there.” 

She got up off her stomach in one slow, graceful mov- 
ment and sat down to face me squarely, crossing her 
long slim legs at the ankles and resting her chin on 
coral-polished finger tips. She’d been wearing a bra 
after all, the kind that comes in two separate strapless 
cups fixed with adhesive tape. The wisteria eyes were 
level and composed. “It doesn’t sound like Keith at all. 
Surely detectives make mistakes, the same as everybody 
else?” 

“They do, indeed,” I said. “But I didn’t this time, 
Miss De Jong, or anyway, not in a sense of confusing 
identities. There’s no question about that part—I 
checked and double-checked; I even checked his car. I 
had Mr. McElroy under surveillance for the best part of 
the evening, hoping he’d lead me to your mink. At that 
time I knew only it wasn’t in his hotel room any more. 
But he looked like a man with trouble on his mind. I 
followed him to Santa Monica around nine-thirty, where 
he looked at the Pacific for a while and made a phone 
call from a filling station. Did he call you?” 

She shook her head. "I tried to reach him once or 
twice myself last night,” she told me distantly. 

“That makes it worse, because his call seems to fit in 
with what came afterward. He drove back into town to 
the Chateau Bayard. Frankly, I thought he’d been dat¬ 
ing a woman there. I gave him too much rope, and he 
slipped out again by the back exit while I pumped the 
night reception clerk. There were no more than six 
apartments which he might have visited. In one of 
them a man had just stopped living.” 

The strawberry-luscious lips made a moui of disdain. 
“Is that all? If you don’t mind, it sounds like a simple 
coincidence, really.” 

“It did to me. It doesn’t any .more.” 

“Why, please? Keith may act rather strange some¬ 
times, but he is definitely not the type that goes off kill¬ 
ing people.” 

“There’s no such thing as not the type,” I said. 
“Three-year-old children have been known to kill; it all 


depends on the amount of provocation. However, I 
think you are'probably right, Miss De Jong, at least in 
that respect. I don’t believe myself he did the job. But 
he’s mixed up in it, all right—too many indications 
point that way. For example, the fact he put your mink 
in storage yesterday makes it unlikely that he came to 
see another girl.” 

“He wouldn’t have anyway, you know.” She was po¬ 
litely scornful with me now. “Keith isn’t exactly a 
ladies’ man. He’s been rather devoted to me in his own 
peculiar way, and thcie’s scarcely been time for him to 
form other attachments, don’t you see.” 

“He was in Mexico last week,” I said. 

“Just a lew hours. It wasn’t actually necessary, but 
he wanted to attend the hearing and make sure. He 
Hew both ways.” 

"Well, if that’s how it is,” I said, “perhaps you’ll agree 
lie could have had no special reason tor not coming back 
to his hotel last night.” 

For the first time she seemed upset; she allowed me a 
start of surprise and a frown as incredulous as if I’d 
oflered her a trick cigar. “Are you trying to tell me 
Keith has disappeared?” 

“Yes ma'am, I am. He has.” 

“If you’ll forgive me, that’s hard to believe.” 

1 just nodded and let it go at that. She was up to her 
old routine of torturing those exquisite lips between her 
teeth. 

“Have you told the police?” 

“Not yet. We’ll have to, though, and right away. 
Now that you know about this, Miss De Jong, they can 
hang an accessory rap on both of us if we keep quiet. 
I’m afraid Mr. MeElroy has made a serious mistake in 
trying to cover his tracks, even if he is not directly im¬ 
plicated. They’ve probably already traced this call he 
made from Santa Monica. It would have crossed a toll 
zone, which means there’s a record of it.” 

Hkr close-to-patrician features were a study in vexed 
indecision. 1 almost felt sorry for her; it was admittedly 
the very devil of a thing, to a woman who had already 
gone in for fairly desperate measures attempting to save 
her face and reclaim her somewhat doubtful Romeo. 

"But you’re a detective yourself,” she said slowly. 
“Suppose I should hire you to find him for me? After all, 
you can’t be certain he’s involved—you’ve no proof of 
it, only suspicions. He may have had some other reason 
for not going back to his hotel, some other trouble al¬ 
together. There’s always Vivian, you know; she is quite 
capable of doing something to embarrass him.” 

“Such as killing somebody and signing his name? I 
don’t buy that,” I said. “You must’ve been looking at 
television mysteries, ma’am.” 

The wisteria eyes raked me with sudden arrogant re¬ 
solve. “II it’s a cpiestion of money, I’ll give you a thou¬ 
sand dollars to find Keith and prove he’s not guilty of 
any crime. Considering your own admission that you 
lost him when you shouldn’t have, it seems to me you can 
hardly afford to refuse.” 

I smiled at her, not too confidently. A thousand dol¬ 
lars isn’t petty cash, not even in Hollywood, where every¬ 
thing comes big, including heads and ulcers, but it fell a 
little short of compensating for ‘the risk of losing both 
my license and my liberty. Just keep your nose clean, 
fella. . . . Then again there remained this peculiar no¬ 
tion I had about the deal that I couldn’t seem to shake. 

“Is Mr. MeElroy lefthanded, ma’am?” 

She stared at me, blankly. “I haven’t the faintest idea.” 

“Don’t you? You must have known him for some time, 
and pretty well.” 

"Reajly!” The way she tossed her locks back into 
discipline struck off an angry yellow glint. “If it mat¬ 
ters, I’ve known my fiance three months. It just so hap¬ 


pens that I’ve never noticed which—what you were asking 
me about.” She didn’t actually blush, but the duchess 
polish had been scratched. 

I grinned and said: “That’s all right, Miss De Jong— 
my mother told me love is blind. If you insist, I’ll try 
to find him for you, and if he is in the clear, I’ll do my 
best to keep the flies away. But I’m warning you now, 
I’ll have to turn him over to the cops, in case. . . . Do 
you kriow anything about his business affairs?” 

“He’s quite successful, I believe. Mr. Fernandez, his 
attorney, can probably give you details. It has never 
occurred to me to pry.” 

I rose and grinned some more, sort of helplessly. The 
sun caught the back of my neck and started me sweating 
again. “Sure you can’t make a guess at where he might 
have gone?” I asked her carefully. 

“If I could, do you really suppose I should have you 
find out?” 

That seemed to settle it, so far as she was concerned. 


Chapter Eight 

B he McElroy home on Country Club Drive 
turned out to be one of those carbarn-size 
old Colonial clapboard drums. It could 
have used a coat of paint, but the grounds 
had been groomed like a park, with formal 
terraced lawns and oval flower beds in 
primly disciplined bloom. 

Inside, it was fairly cool and dark. The hall had 
space enough for a lot of knotty pine, a realistically 
stuffed moose at the foot of the hunting-lodge stairs and 
a fat old Chinaman in houseboy uniform, who listened 
blandly to my casual request to see the boss, and padded 
away without comment into the shadows of the double 
corridor. 

I was rubbing the moose’s hairy flank when from be¬ 
hind the stairs a voice addressed me in a shrill, excited 
whisper. 

"Stick ’em up!” 

The shiny nickel barrel of a gun emerged around the 
banister and stared at me. I blinked and almost made a 
dive for it, it looked so much like the genuine article in 
that light. Then the second gun appeared, and two more 
on the opposite side of the stairs, and another voice piped 
up, nearly cracking itself with the effort to lower its in¬ 
flection from a childish treble to a groggy bass. 

“Awright, stranger, reach for the sky, or we’ll fill ya 
full of lead.” 

I reached obediently, and Hopalong Cassidy advanced 
on me in duplicate, two pair of pinto chaps, two cowboy 
shirts, two coal-black Stetsons and two grim young frowns 
of stern determination to see justice done. 

“You fellows got me wrong,” I protested cunningly. 
“I’m a Texas Ranger in disguise, understand, and my 
orders are to help you catch those rustlers you’ve been 
looking for.” 

“This the guy you saw sellin’ them rifles to the Injuns, 
Cactus Joe?” one of them shrilled. 

“Yep, that’s him. Watch out for him, Hoppy, he’s a 
mighty tricky hombre,” warned his partner solemnly, and 
poked both of his .45 cap pistols into my ribs. 

“Do we let him have it now?” 

“Naw, we got to take him to jail. He’s supposed to 
be tried by some silly old judge before we can string him 
up,” said Cactus Joe, disgustedly. 

I did my best to make a properly dejected face. A 
woman came down the stairs in no special hurry and said: 
"Keith! Jackie! Stop annoying the gentlemanl” She did 
not sound excessively perturbed, and the accent on gentle¬ 
man had a slightly specious ring. They minded her 
quickly enough; the stage from Carson City was already 
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overdue, and they rode whooping off to the rescue, down 
the corridor. 

“You’ve come to see my husband? He’s not here.” 

She was ready to slip me the brush-off, but a tiny note 
of curiosity seemed to be lingering somewhere. It might 
have escaped me in different circumstances, for she’d 
hardly qualify as a lady of moods and subtleties. I was 
fairly amused with the contrast she supplied when com¬ 
pared to my glamorous client, though in her own way she 
was not unattractive: tall and lean, small-breasted, frankly 
fortyish, a sloe-eyed, raven-haired brunette in streamlined 
flannel slacks and frilly nylon blouse. She was certainly 
not the type to put up with any nonsense, or to accept 
another woman’s furs by way of a reconciliation gift. 

“Sorry to bother you, Mrs. McElroy,” 1 said. “But the 
matter is urgent, and if he were at home, I’m absolutely 
sure he’d want to see me right away. Could you possibly 
get a message to him while I wait?” 

“My husband does not live here any more.” 

It was a statement for my information, since I’d pressed 
the point. No satisfaction, no regret or anything. 1 
nodded, just as noncommittally, and said: “Yes ma’am, 
I know. I’ve been trying all morning to reach him at his 
hotel, but they tell me he hasn’t been in since yesterday. 
I was hoping that you might be able to put me in touch 
with him.” 

She studied both me and my card, coldly and still with¬ 
out apparent interest. “Are you a business associate of 
his, Mr. Marshall?” 

“Not exactly,” I said. “There’s a question of insur¬ 
ance involved.” 

Well, there was, after all, a question of insurance 
involved. It wasn’t a specially smart or effective ap¬ 
proach, but it happened to hit the gong, where she was 
concerned. She thawed out in a hurry and she actually 
risked her make-up in a cagey smile. 

“Oh, you’re from the insurance company.” 

She’d been around long enough to know there are more 
than six hundred insurance companies in the United 
States, so I let it go at that. We were already in the sun- 
porch den—more knotty pine, New England maple and 
a Beclistein Concert Grand. “Won’t you sit down? I’ve 
intended to come down myself to your office, with my 
lawyer. Your letter only came day before yesterday.” 

“Maybe it was delayed,” I offered lamely. 

“It doesn’t matter. Of course you realize I won’t 
consent.” 

I said I was sorry to hear it, which seemed like the 
proper conventional reply, but did not get me anywhere. 
She gave me a stare as if 1 were being perfectly absurd. 

“Why should you people care? Would you consent 
to such a thing, if you were in my shoes?” 

“Probably not,” 1 said. “Perhaps we are not in the 
picture quite as clearly as we ought to be.” 

“Well, really, I don’t see why it shouldn’t be clear,” 
she declared impatiently. “I’ve always paid the pre¬ 
miums, and I shall certainly continue paying them. You 
must admit I’d be a sucker to agree to change the bene¬ 
ficiary and lose a quarter million dollars, after what has 
happened, and the way my husband treated me.” 

I managed to conquer a sigh of relief and supplied her 
with my brightest grin of sympathy. The ground was 
firm under my feet once more. Some life insurance out¬ 
fit had McElroy on the books for a $250,000 policy. He’d 
been paying the premiums through his wife, to duck the 
income tax, and now he was stuck with the deal—he 
couldn’t force her to give up her rights as beneficiary. 

“Just how has he treated you, Mrs. McElroy?” I asked 
her benevolently. 

She rested her hands on the Bechstein’s keyboard, 
striking an idle dissonant. “I suppose he’s been feeding 
you people the same pack of lies he told to all our friends. 


I’ll have you know I never did agree to a divorce, and I’m 
not going to. If he should go ahead and marry that 
snooty blonde hussy, I’ll sue him for a legal separation 
here in California and prosecute him on a charge of 
bigamy.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” I said. “But Mexican divorces can’t be 
had as easy as all that. Not any more, that is. If you 
hadn’t been served with the papers in time to enter an 
appearance, he couldn’t have got his decree.” 

“Well, I’ve never been served,” she assured me bitterly. 
“They tricked me into giving them a waiver, he and that 
slippery Mexican shyster of his. I don’t read Spanish; 
and last month, before I even knew what they were up to, 
they brought in some documents for me to sign. They 
said it was something about an oil lease in Chihuahua 
they were putting in my name. My lawyer tells me it’s 
a plain and simple case of fraud, and he’s going to file a 
complaint with the Bar Association against that crook 
Fernandez. He says they’re not going to get away with 

JUDiciousi.Y I pursed my lips at her. Her story was easy 
enough to believe, but it wouldn’t be easy to prove. It 
would be her word against theirs, and against her own 
signature. Her counsel must be well aware of this, but 
lawyers can’t make a living by discouraging the trade. 

“Is your husband an oil man, Mrs. McElroy?” I asked. 

“Oh, he plays around with oil, the way he plays with 
practically anything,” she scoffed. “A promoter, he calls 
himself, as you probably know. I don’t think he’s done 
an honest day’s work in years. He was just a small-time 
wholesale jobber when I married him. He made his pile 
during the war, on the black market if you want me to be 
frank with you. He’s a crafty, vicious, boorish, emotion¬ 
ally unstable, no-good so-and-so, and I’d have left him 
long ago if it weren’t for the children. That woman can 
play around with him as much as she likes, but he’ll never 
be able to make a respectable woman out of her, and I’m 
going to fix it where she’ll never touch a penny of his 
money—is that clear?” 

“Sounds fair enough,” I said, “—if you can do it. Of 
course the insurance company is not concerned with that. 
The matter of a change of beneficiary is up to you. In¬ 
cidentally, maybe you’d like to help us out on a small 
detail. At the time of the application, our examining 
physician overlooked somehow to check if Mr. McElroy 
is normally lefthanded. It’s only a minor statistical point, 
but we need the answer to complete our files.” 

“Yes, he’s lefthanded,” she admitted readily. “And 
don’t think for a moment I’d let you cancel this policy 
now because you failed to complete your medical exam¬ 
ination years ago. I’ll fight you people tooth and nail if 
you try to get funny with me. I’ve got my children to 
consider, since their father can’t be bothered any more. 
What do you want him for in such a hurry, anyway?” 

“You haven’t been in touch with him since yesterday?” 

“Certainly not.” She was so indignantly sure of herself 
1 couldn’t help believing her. “I haven’t heard from him 
since he walked out of here four weeks ago. You’d better 
try that fancy lady friend of his. I suppose you do have 
fier address—she’s made no secret of their goings-on. He’s 
probably living there with her right now.” 

Mrs. Vivian McElroy leaned on the piano for another 
dissonant and blankly watched me bow myself out of 
there. 

Outside, the afternoon was still ablaze, the air like 
corrosive fumes rising up from a bed of cinders, but the 
distant hills to the Northeast were charged with low- 
packed clouds. I drove into a filling station and messed 
with the Central Section phone directory while the man 
checked my tires. Fernandez, ]., atty., was listed at a 
downtown address. The parking-lot attendant had his 
slicker laid out on the bench beside the office shack. 



“Some dog you got there, Mister. Gonna leave him 
here?” 

“He’ll be all right, if you don’t bother him.” 

“Mister, I ain’t Frank Buck. You better park this heap 
yourself. How long you gonna be?” 

“Maybe an hour or so.” 

“You wanta roll your windows up.” 

The address on Spring turned out to be thirteen stories 
of black plastic tile and glazed concrete. The lobby’s 
tenants’ index listed J. Fernandez in 822. I rode up 
in an elevator full of chattering stenographers and office 
boys, squeezed out on eight, walked half a mile of air- 
conditioned corridors and confronted a panel of pebbled 
glass with gilt-edged lettering: Dr. Jorge M. R. Fernan¬ 
dez, LLD., Consultant for Latin-American Affairs. 

Behind the impressive inscription was a small square 
anteroom equipped with one typewriter desk, two filing 
cabinets, three hardwood chairs and four back copies of 
the Reader’s Digest on a rattan taboret. The desk was 
closed and bare, and did not even boast a telephone; the 
furniture looked like the kind that may be rented from 
the building super with a ten-dollar deposit. I raised 
my eyebrows at it, and the second door marked Private 
opened up and there he was, raising his eyebrows at me. 

They were expressing casual disinterest just now. May¬ 
be I didn’t look the type that would want to consult him 
on Latin-American Affairs. Maybe his lunch had dis¬ 
agreed with him. He was built like a football star, pale¬ 
skinned, Greek statue-handsome, smoothly barbered and 
mustached. His city clothes of cool blue gabardine had 
been cut and fitted and pressed by expert hands. There 
was something peculiarly raffish about such a man pitch¬ 
ing camp in those shabby surroundings. 

“What can I do for you?” 

His speech was brisk, incisive, lacking any foreign traifc, 
a well-trained Eastern-college voice. I offered him my 
card, the one that said I was a Claims Adjuster, and he 
allowed it a cursory glance without accepting it. “’Fraid 
I can’t see you now, if you want information of some kind. 
Drop in tomorrow afternoon, around this time.” 

“If you like," I said. “But I’m trying to keep the name 
of a client of yours out of the newspapers. Counselor, and 
tomorrow might be too late.” 

The silky eyebrows curved. “Whose name?” 

I dug up a pencil and wrote on the card where he could 
see. He promptly nudged the Private door shut with his 
back and hooked a leg across one corner of the desk. 


“Sit down, my friend," he told me cheerfully. "I sup¬ 
pose it’s about the mink. So the lady has called on the 
insurance company, has she? Can’t say I’m surprised.” 

“Then you’ve already heard,” I said. 

“Of course. The old reprobate called me out of bed, 
night before last, to ask me where he stood. I told him 
he was being silly and advised him to return the coat to 
her. A. gift’s a gift—one of the fundamental principles 
of law, you know. Might be different if he could prove 
in court he’d made it in contemplation of marriage and 
she had refused to go through with the ceremony, but the 
way he put it, he’s the one whp’s anxious to back out.” 

I scratched my chin and asked: “Why all the ruckus. 
Counselor?” 

“Miss De Jong didn’t tell you?” He pulled up the 
trouser pleat on his free-swinging leg and frowned at me. 
“I don’t suppose she would. As a matter of fact, it was 
a question of insurance they were arguing about, or so 1 
was informed. Mac’s side of it seems to be that he’d 
promised the girl he was going to buy her a pretty sub¬ 
stantial policy at Western Life, for her protection once 
they’d made the plunge, and she kept nagging him about 
it. Last Wednesday night he suddenly decided he was 
making a mistake.” 

“He must be the impulsive kind,” I said. 

“Not particularly. A man his age—” He shrugged 
and produced a smile of devastating brilliance. “After 
'all, he was probably right, you know. She’s quite a dish, 
you must’ve noticed, and there’s twenty years between the 
two of them. It was one of those things, my friend—I 
warned him to go easy when I introduced them at the 
review of Hal Sturgeon’s picture, two-three months ago; 
ut she had him proposing to her when he took her home 
from Ciro’s that same night.” 

“A guy like him would need insurance," I suggested 
artlessly. 

“Oh, by all means. Of course he’s already been carry¬ 
ing quite a piece, but the man has a family to support. 
His ex-wife is a wonderful person, generous and under¬ 
standing to a fault, but it goes without saying that she 
must protect the children’s interests. Frankly, I told him 
he’s a fool not to go back to her.” 

The temptation to laugh in his face came to me and 
was firmly suppressed. “That leaves the mink,” I said. 
“I’m still going to have to talk with him.” 

He nodded and smiled; he couldn’t agree with me 
more. “Be glad to set it up for you, although I rather 
think you’ll be wasting your time. The old rascal was 
on my phone right after lunch today. Said he’d made 
up his mind to dispose of the coat. He claimed he’d 
fixed things where the lady was concerned so that she’d be 
in no position to make trouble.” 

This time it was hard to keep the leash on my surprise. 

“You mean Mr. McEIroy phoned this afternoon? 
Where did he call from, Counselor?” 

“Does it matter?” The eloquent eyebrows were off on 
another curve. “His office, I presume—the Cotton Ex¬ 
change Building, right across the street.” 

A. vicious bright white flash stabbed through the ante¬ 
room and was instantly followed by a thunderclap that 
seemed to shake the floor. Rain hit the window with a 
hissing, tearing sound, as if sprayed from a high-pressure 
hose. I got up on my feet reluctantly. “Thanks for the 
information, Counselor,” I said. “By the way, may one 
ask how long you’ve represented him?” 

He said: “If it makes any difference to you, my friend, 
I haven’t known old Mac for very long. Just handled the 
divorce for him.” 

“There’s a rumor afloat that he may be involved in the 
rackets,” I said. 

“It’s possible.” This time his eyebrows didn’t even 
twitch. “I doubt it, but I’ve been surprised before. Off- 
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hand, my guess is that your source goes back to ’43 or 
thereabouts, when they indicted him on gambling charges 
up in Bakersfield, I think. That was before my time, of 
course. On the whole, I’d say old Mac keeps his business 
pretty much to himself.” 

He let his leg slip off the desk and offered me a big 
strong glossily manicured hand in farewell. At the door 
I turned back, half-heartedly, and asked him: “Any other 
gals you know of that he might be interested in?” 

“No, no. No, no, no, positively not! You can dismiss 
that possibility, my friend. Old Mac may have his faults, 
but he is certainly no Don Juan—I think,” he wound up. 


Chapter Nine 

he Cotton Exchange Building boasted a 
tunnel approach under Spring which landed 
me into its bronze and green-tiled lobbt on 
dry feet. The lobby reposed in suspended 
animation of the kind that seems to over¬ 
take most business establishments some 
half-hour before their week-end exodus. The news¬ 
stand had a single customer, a broad-beamed citizen 
huddled away behind the collar of his apparently new but 
already heavily rain-spattered trench coat. 

The tenants’ alphabetic index board failed to show any 
listing under Me or Mac. 

I scowled at it and braced the starter, who was leaning 
on the wall beside the board. “McElroy? Six-fifteen.” 

“New tenant of yours?” 

He shook his tired gray head and pointed at the A. It 
listed Acme Enterprises, 615. “Been here ten years,” he 
informed me indifferently. 

“Know if he’s up there now?” 

“Mister, we get a lot of people going in and out.” 

The freckle-faced kid who was lounging against the 
controls of the nearest waiting elevator winked at me and 
said: “Nah, Six-fifteen ain’t showed since Wednesday 
afternoon. His secretary’s there, if ya wanna go up.” 

I nodded and got into his car, and the starter wearily 
waved him off. He shot me up to Six and paused with 
one hand on the door release. “You guys took long 
enough.” 

“Oh, did we?” I asked. “What makes you say that?” 

He almost tripped over his adenoids, he was that 
anxious to prove himself a wisey. “Aw, now, Mister, ya 
kidding? I was there Wednesday when it happened. I 
seen it all.” He flipped the switch and jerked a thumb; 
the empty hall of numbered doors, the door marked 
Gentlemen confronted us. “They was just coming out 
of there, is how it was. I’d brought up a couple of dames, 
and the guy says down, so I hold it, and then he says, 
‘You better think it over, Mr. McElroy, but fast,’ and 
Six-fifteen says, ‘Yeah, I will, like this, ya dirty so-and-so,’ 
and he hauls off, and pops him one, smack in the -kisser, 
see! So the guy kind of staggers on back into iny car and 
drops his portable he’s carrying, and gives me a glom of 
the roscoe he packs on his belt. That’s when I figure he’s 
a cop, but of course I’m already pouring on the juice, and 
the guy picks up his portable, gets off on One, and never 
says a word. So I figure you guys’ll be back pretty soon.” 

“You fascinate me, son,” I told him truthfully. “What 
makes you think I’m from Headquarters?” 

He appraised me behind another .wink. “Ya coulda 
fooled me if ya was alone,” he grudgingly allowed. 
“That’s just how come I didn’t make the guy last Wednes¬ 
day, not at first. It’s when you and your partner come 
gumshoeing into the lobby together, is when I can spot 
you guys a mile away, is how it was.” 

“Me and my partner, eh?” I said reflectively. 

“Yeah, sure, the fatso in the yellow coat,” he sneered. 
“He’s waiting for ya at the news-stand now. He’d of come 
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up with you if we’d of told ya Six-fifteen was in. Think I 
don’t know how you guys work?” 

I pursed my lips at him and almost had him take me 
down again. But the electric clock above the men’s room 
door said ten to five, and I’d been sidetracked on this deal 
before. The news-stand customer would keep, if there 
was anything to him, but Acme Enterprises would be 
likely to close lip for the weekend pretty soon. 

“Watch ya step with the dame,” said the kid to the back 
of my neck. “She likes the boss.” 

The blonde young lady who presided at the crescent¬ 
shaped reception desk of smoothly polished cherrywood 
did not at first glance seem to merit such disparagement. 
She impressed me as having been hired to match the 
room, a chastely hygienic decoration job in Koroseal and 
plastics and fluorescent lights. The young lady had short- 
cropped taffy hair, a fuzzy-peach complexion, tiny little 
ears, a pug nose and a pointed chin that appeared to be 
specially built for tilting defiantly. She looked every bit 
of twenty-one years old, but was probably twenty-five. 
She wore a light blue linen _§uit, a plain white nylon 
blouse and a small gold lapel watch for her only jewelry. 
The heavy oblong bronze plaque on the desk identified 
her as Bettina Howe. 

“Do you have an appointment,' please?” 

She sounded as sure of herself as a nestling canary with 
a hungry tomcat sitting on its cage. I gave her my No. 9C, 
Paternal Sympathy, and shook my head. She shot another 
furtive peek at me and at my card, one of the kind with 
just my name engraved. 

“What is it you wanted to see him about, Mr. Mar¬ 
shall?” 

“If I tell you, Miss Howe, will you let me see him right 
away?” 

“Oh, I’m sorry, he’s awfully busy. He never sees any¬ 
one without a previous appointment,” she informed me 
breathlessly. “Perhaps if you’d write us a letter and 
explain your business, he can take care of you sometime 
next week.” 

I bared a tooth at her and said: “If Sergeant Bush 
wrote you a letter too, it must’ve been a pip.” 

The windows rattled with another thunderclap. The 
irl in the blue linen suit almost fell over backward, 
he caught herself in the nick of time but her little face 
was suddenly the color of her blouse. “I’m awfully sorry. 
The noise upsets me, I’m afraid. Is there anything else 
I can do, Mr. Marshall, please?” 

“You can quit putting on an act, Miss Howe." 




“I’m afraid I don’t quite understand.” 

“Go on with you!” I told her cozily. “You under¬ 
stand, all right. We aren’t fooling each other a minute, 
we’re not. When I walked in, you saw that I wouldn’t be 
much of a mark for the brushoff routine they taught you 
in business college, a couple of years ago. I’m pretty sure 
the boss is out, but you probably know where he can be 
reached. So go ahead and reach him for me, honey— 
there’s your telephone, right there. Either I see him, or 
he’ll be the one who gets upset.” 

She was cringing from me by now. 

“You’re a d-detective,” she accused me tearfully. 

I almost told her flattery would get her nowhere. 
“How about it? Gonna use that phone?” 

She shook her head determinedly. She tilted her chin 
at my face as if I’d been trying to pick her up in church. 

“Now look, Miss Howe, let’s get this straight,” I offered 
patiently: “Your boss may have nothing to worry about 
or he may be a dangerous crook. If he’s all right, you’ll 
agree it can’t hurt him to answer a couple of questions. 
If he isn’t, a nice girl like you wouldn’t want to cover up 
lor him.” 

Thk storm outside supplied us with more livid fire¬ 
works and more crashing sound effects. Mr. Keith Mc- 
Elroy’s secretary started crying, stubbornly disconsolate. 
I threw up my hands in disgust and strode across the 
room toward the corner door, and she bolted her desk in 
a flash to bar my way. 

"You c-can’t go in—’’ 

The tears were streaming now, and she pounded away 
at my chest with both her little fists. I swung her around 
by the shoulders and marched her ahead of me, lockstep- 
fashion, through the door just in case. 

The private office was unoccupied. Rain clattered on 
the picture window covering one wall and made it dark 
in there. My sleeve brushed a switch in the archway and 
Hooded the room with light from a small crystal chande¬ 
lier. I saw a large antique Italian desk, the oval style; 
three huge black leather chairs grouped around a smoking- 
table of carved ebony; a modern cocktail bar and match¬ 
ing couch in plain bleached jacquard lined with gold. 
Rembrandt’s Lesson in Surgery hung above the couch, a 
full-size copy in glittering oils, just the thing for a man 
with a yen for fancy cutlery. 

On the desk was a leatherbound blotter, the usual onyx 
bric-a-brac and nothing else. The big calfskin executive 
chair behind it had been wheeled around. It looked 
newly abandoned, say lor a stroll to the men’s room down 
the hall. I let go of the girl and went over to feel its 
seat. It was cold, but my hand brushed a number of 
crisp loose particles. I picked up two and dropped them 
on the blotter—they were breadcrumbs, fairly stale. 

“So he had breakfast here,” I said. 

Miss Bettina Howe had dried her tears and was smooth¬ 
ing her blue career-girl’s tailor-made where my grip had 
wrinkled it. Her eyes were hating me. 

“I don’t know what you mean,” she said tightly. “I 
really don’t.” 

“But you knew what I meant about Sergeant Bush.” 

She consulted hei watch with a show of deliberate 
ceremony. “11 you’ll excuse me now, please. We close 
at five, and I have an appointment at the beauty shop.” 

“You’re going to stay until I’in through with you.” 

“Does that mean 1 am under arrest?” she demanded. 

"If you insist, Miss Howe, we’ll take a trip down to 
the Hall of Justice. They can do you an excellent finger 
wave at the County Jail. Or you could tell me here, 
about the business your boss was supposed to think over, 
last Wednesday afternoon.” 

“I haven’t the faintest idea what you’re talking about,” 
she declared. She sat down on the couch and primly 
stretched her skirt around her shapely legs. 


For a moment I almost called her silly bluff. A private 
license doesn’t let you make arrests, not even in Holly¬ 
wood, but there’s no law that says you’ve got to disillusion 
people when they take you for a cop, and they’re all set 
to come to Headquarters with you without a bar-room 
fight. I’ve arrested a score of crooks that way. But it just 
didn’t make sense to put the arm on Miss Bettina Howe. 
I’d been hired to track down her boss and find out if he 
might be a killer and a racketeer, or no worse than a 
victim of coincidence who’d lost his nerve. 

To pinch his secretary would have been the same as 
throwing in the cards. I smiled upon her reassuringly, 
and scribbled my telephone number on my card, and 
dropped it in her lap. I said I was sorry and told her to 
relax, she was to call me when the boss could talk to me. 

I tried the most likely of two doors which appeared to 
afford an exit to the hall. Instead it presented a view of 
a small private bath: shower and lavatory in bright yellow 
tile, with the electric razor cord still dangling from its 
plug. On the lid of the hamper an oversize shocking-pink 
towel had been flung aside. It still felt slightly damp 
as my hand scooped it up, and it hooked on a corner of 
the lid, which opened with a crash. Inside the hamper, 
hastily dropped on a wad of dirty laundry, sat a square 
black leather box, with the grip and the hinges and lock 
of a somewhat old-fashioned portable typing machine. I 
fished it out and put it on the cover of the toilet bowl; it 
was heavier than it should be, and one flank of the box 
displayed a round black metal screen. 

The girl came in and stood staring at me some more, 
very pale and erect and as tense as a violin string. 

“Can you show me a search warrant, please?” she in¬ 
quired, a catch of despair in her coldly formal tone. 

“Don’t bother me, honey,” I said. “Not when I’m just 
about to set the world on fire.” 

“That’s only our office dictaphone,” she told me scorn¬ 
fully. “It doesn’t work, and I put it aside for the repair¬ 
man to come by.” 

I snapped the lock and uncovered a series of switches, 

roll of extension cord, a small pedestal microphone and 
two flat aluminum spools, the size of home projector 
movie reels. On the spools and between them ran some 
fifty feet of shiny metal tape. This was no dictaphone, 
though it could have been used for one. I recognized it 
for a sound recorder of the high-fidelity magnetic type 
preferred by musicians or radio artists to check on their 
work. The notion that Bush might have owned such a 
gadget in addition to the one that had been built into his 
Magna vox had not occurred to me before. 

At that instant I wouldn’t have bought McElroy’s 
chances to escape the death house for two cents. 

I grabbed the electric razor extension and plugged it 
into the machine. I’d never operated one before; in the 
Army we’d used the kind that records on wire, which is 
simpler but mostly less accurate for quality of tone. Of 
course both types are basically similar—they will either 
record or play back or erase. Yqu flip the playback 
switch, and the tape or the wire rolls through a pickup 
gimmick like a phonograph’s. 

The tubes of the amplifier gave a cheery hum and the 
tape started up with a jerk. Miss Bettina Howe came 
suddenly to life. I blocked her first wild kick, and then 
the second one aimed at my shins, and rode her away 
from the box, out of range. 

“You’ve no right! You can’t do this to him! It’s all 
a terrible mistake—’’ 

The recorder coughed and announced in a clear, 
affected, stagy baritone: 

She speaks, 

O, speak again, bright angel! for thou art 
As glorious to this night, being o’er my head. 

As is a winged messenger of heaven. . . . 
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I flicked back the switch at that point and started 
laughing fit to kill. 


Chapter Ten 

DIFFERENT ELEVATOR, JAMMED WITH WEEK- 

^ ™ end-hungry wage slaves, picked me up and 
took me down. The colored boy at the 
controls didn’t give my square black leather 

^ The lobby was crowded as well, but the 
man in the trench coat seemed nowhere in sight. I dis¬ 
missed him for one of the freckle-faced wise-guy’s delu¬ 
sions and elbowed my way through the revolving doors 
into the street. It was still raining. 

I dumped the recorder in the Packard’s trunk and 
parked in a loading zone on Spring, within sight of the 
Cotton Exchange building’s public and service courts. 

The girl showed almost right away, less than a min¬ 
ute after I was ready for her. She had on one of those 
light plastic capes that roll up in your cigarette case, and 
she carried a dainty little umbrella of Chinese red oiled 
silk. A Glendale trolley bus waded the curb, and she 
ran to board it. 

1 fired up a cigarette and gave the bus two blocks be- 
lore pulling out after it. This was almost too easy—even 
in that drenching rain I could have spotted her a mile. 
The bus and my car squeezed through traffic to Broad¬ 
way and Sunset, turned west on the boulevard. At 
Figueroa we both missed the light by a hair, and Khan 
scrambled up on the rear seat and slapped my ears with 
his stiff yellow tail. I turned around and slapped him 
back, and noticed a Ford sedan with New York license 
slates that had apparently been blocked by my stopping 
x:hind the bus. 

At Beaudry, ten blocks on down, it was still hanging 
back. I frowned at my mirror and slowed to a crawl. 
Traffic flowed past me, indignantly honking; the trolley 
bus gained a few blocks on me. The Ford seemed to 
hesitate briefly, then suddenly swept by and turned 
north at Elysian Park. Through its rain-blurred win¬ 
dows I caught a quick glimpse of two men, in coats and 
hats. The dog gave a cursory growl and jumped across 
into the front seat beside me, narrowly watching them 
disappear. 

The bus was still clearly in sight and approaching 
the Glendale Turnpike intersection. I speeded up after 
it, checked on the mirror and saw the Ford, which was 
coyly poking its nose around Elysian Park and rejoining 
our little procession. I mentioned a couple of words my 
mother never taught me, and swung off the boulevard 
into a filling-station lot. The Ford breezed past again, 
turned north again. This time Khan snarled as if he 
meant business, and I got a good look at the one behind 
the wheel. He was fat, wore a trench coat and gloves 
and the stolidly dumpy profile of one of the heisters who 
had muscled into my car the night before. That would 
be Greasy-thumb Steve Gusik, if you could believe the 
cops. 

I sighed, and switched gears, and took off after them. 
There was nothing I needed less, but no one expects 
you to do a job of work with a couple of hoods on your 
tail. 

They were touring around the block to get behind 
me when they saw me coming, and they promptly started 
pouring on the coal. We plunged back down into the 
busy,.traffic of the boulevard on screaming tires, going 
fifty already with barely fifteen yards between us, and 
roceeded west on Sunset once again, hare chasing 
ounds. By then the Glendale bus was out of sight, ’way 
down the turnpike, and I had my hands full trying to 
keep up with them. F’or a few intersections we still had 
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the lights playing ball, but after that it seemed only a 
question of who would crack up first. 

Oddly enough, it’s the self-preservation instinct of the 
other drivers on the road that causes you most of your 
grief in such a case. They see the pitch and they oblig¬ 
ingly start scurrying. This creates elbow room for real 
traveling, which is bad medicine in those conditions. 
The Ford found out about that almost right away. It 
broke into the clear on a hastily abandoned traffic lane, 
pushed up to seventy—and met a florist’s van which 
emerged from a side street, following the lights. Steve 
Gusik locked his brakes and skidded broadside lor a hun¬ 
dred feet or so; he caromed off the van’s felt flank with 
a noise like cannon shot, got his wheels straightened out 
of the skid and zoomed ahead. The van stopped dead, 
and I almost ran into it myself. But a couple of taxi¬ 
cabs in the adjoining lane made room for me, so I man¬ 
aged to slither around its bumpers and speed through 
the gap, just in time to observe the Ford scoot off the 
boulevard and race uphill on Milton Way. 

I scraped a hubcap on the asphalt turning with it. but 
the Packard hit the deck on all lour shoes and came roar¬ 
ing away in pursuit. The hill was steep enough to call 
for second gear, and simple engine power caine to count. 
I was gaining on them, not last but steadily; at the top 
of the long incline we were less than lorty feet apart. 

The gun from the glove compartment lay ready in 
my lap, and at that stage it would have been a cinch to 
shoot a tire to pieces on the Ford, but the License Com¬ 
mission won’t let you play rough except in self-defense. 
I was barely within my rights in attempting to stop these 
gorillas by driving them into the curb. They were top¬ 
ping the rise, and they knew enough not to try to com¬ 
pete with a heavier car going down. Steve Gusik swung 
right into a maze of crossroads, darting Irom corner to 
corner in desperate efforts to shake me off. 

He gained some footage on me, but not much, and 
pretty soon his luck ran out—most hillside sections in 
this town are loaded with dead-ends. The sign No 
Through Street flickered past, the canon barricade 
loomed up, and both of us slammed on our brakes. 

For a second or two there was only the hissing rain 
and the dog’s impatient whine. Then the Ford started 
up with a roar and came barreling down upon me in 
reverse, wide open, in an* obvious move to smash my 
radiator with its trunk. They had the drop on me, and 
my only bet was in driving straight ahead for a split- 
second job of steering clear. 

The Packard bounced forward, frenziedly bucking 
the road’s wet concrete, and swerved to the left like a 
drunk who is dodging the other guy’s Sunday punch. 
Steel screamed on steel from grazing fenders, and the Ford 
slid by, still going all-out in reverse. 1 caught another 
glimpse of Steve’s fat stolid mug, blankly expressionless. 
His chatterbox partner was huddled beside him, brac¬ 
ing himself in his seat. They had rounded the corner 
below the sign and skidded off downhill before I man¬ 
aged to pull up, just short of the barricade. 

The dog was howling for their blood now, in a furi¬ 
ous, deep-throated bay. I slapped him down, tooled 
around, and stuck my foot back on the accelerator. The 
Ford came back into sight two hundred yards ahead, 
slithering back to Sunset Boulevard, and traveling like 
sin. At the lights it had trouble again, turning west, and 
the distance between us closed up rapidly. I set my 
jaws and slugged through into traffic after them; they’d 
be dead ducks with one more crash. Already their 
vehicle wobbled a little and smoked up the neighbor¬ 
hood from its exhaust. This time I was going to use the 
gun, if they meant to get funny with me some more. 

A siren keened behind me, picking up volume and 
speed in one of those sudden explosions of acceleration 



that always spell motor cop. He came rocketing up be¬ 
side me. 1 shook my head at him and pointed urgently 
to where the Ford was scampering off between two Diesel 
trucks. That helped a lot: he chopped at me once more 
and proceeded to reach for the leather flap on his holster. 
I grinned, prodded my brakes and eased into the curb. 

He slid in front of me, dismounting ponderously and 
allowing his dripping machine to idle on the kickstand, 
with the radio turned up. Framed in my window, his 
face with the goggles pushed up was almost human, a 
pugnosed Irish face, etched deeply by weather and late 
middle age. “So it’s killing yourself you’re after, son?” 

“Not exactly,” I said. “What I’m after is putting the 
arm on a couple of rats who tried to stick me up last 
night, that’s what I’m after. They’re in that car up 
there, the one you conveniently overlooked before you 
picked on me. If you turn on the juice, we might still 
run them down.” 

The motor cop gave me a deadpan stare, in due ac¬ 
cordance with the regulations. His radio crackled out 
a bulletin on somebody’s 503 in Griffith Park. “Stickup 
men, is it?” he asked with elaborate irony. “Sure now, 
and there’s a crying shame.” He was fumbling around 
for his ticket clip. “Let’s see the driver’s license, son.” 

I let him see the driver’s license. He looked at it, and 
at Dave Hogan’s card that had been pinned to it. On 
the back of the card appeared Bearer O.K. extend cour¬ 
tesy in a barely legible scrawl. 

“So it’s a friend of the Lieutenant you are,” said the 
cop noncommittally. He took his gloves off, carefully 
unpinned the card with quick, hard-calloused fingers, 
stuck it in his clip. He handed me the pin, licked his 
pencil and wrote on the ticket pad. 

“If you don’t mind,” I said sweetly, “that card is my 
property.” 

“’Tis the Lieutenant’s property, me boy. I’ll be re¬ 
turning it,” he told me equably. "You’ll get it back if 
the Lieutenant’s after letting you drive eighty in a 
twenty-five-mile zone. It’s a favor I’m doing you, mark¬ 
ing it down to forty-nine, so the judge won’t be packing 
you off to jail.” He ripped out the ticket and gave it to 
me and checked his duplicate. He stowed the clip and 
pulled his gloves on, pushed his goggles down, bestrode 
his glittering machine and roared away. 

Flie dog barked after him, in plainly obvious disgust. 


"Oh , darling, your pretty new suit!” Suzy cried. 

She’d come running into the den, wearing a gayly 
(lowered apron and still carrying a saucepan, when she 
heard me cross the patio. I grinned at her, a trifle sheep¬ 
ishly and shrugged out of my coat. 

“What gives for chow?” 

“You’ll soon find out, greedy pig! That’s all I mean 
to you, a combination mess sergeant and valet. Now I 
suppose you want me to fetch you your robe and your 
slippers, so you can make like the Rajah of Swat, on the 
comb by the fireplace yet.” 

’’That would be nice.” 

She inspected the saucepan, as if she were wondering 
what it would do to my head. From the doorway she 
said: “You’ll find a number on your desk to call. The 
girl downtown claimed it was urgent.” 

It had been jotted on my calendar, a Crestview number 
that appeared familiar. Since it came through my tele¬ 
phone-answering service, it could have been anything. 
I dialed it casually and stood patiently dripping on my 
old Navajo rug while listening to the distant burr-burr 
of the ringing signal. Khan slunk into the room, flopped 
down on the hearth and watched me from between his 
paws with saffron-lucent eyes. 

“’Alio?” 

“Good evening, Your Highness, this is Marshall. My 
secretary left a note you phoned.” 


The caviar-and-vodka accent sounded almost unctu¬ 
ous. “Ah, my dear sir, we ’ave been waiting for your 
call. You are steell interested from these mink?” 

I chuckled wearily, and said: “In a haphazard sort 
of way. What’s on your mind?” 

“We 'ave consider’ these affair. Ees question of re¬ 
ward, maybe.” 

“How’s that again?” 

“You are insurance-company detective, no?” 

I didn’t like that worth two cents. When you put up 
a front and they crash right on through it, it hurts your 
professional pride. “What about a reward?” 

“Ees customary, ten per cent. For to recover property 
insured.” 

“Oh, did you come across a piece of stolen property 
that is insured?” I asked him carelessly. 

“From a joke these ees not,” he reproached me. “You 
weesh to find these coat, maybe we show you. Ees beez- 
ness matter, eh, my fran’?” 

“No deal. If you’ve got the blue mink, and you know 
that it’s hot, you hand it over or we’ll toss you in the 
bucket, kid. Receivers get up to ten years, in this State.” 

Thk noise that came over the phone was between a 
sputter and a croak. “Plizz, you do not understand 
We’ve not got these furl” 

“But you know where it is. That’s good enough, for 
me and for the judge.” 

“Plizz, my Iran’, you must listen to us so we can make 
explain’. From the reward we make no trobble, do you 
understand We ’ave store’ these Aleutian Blue in our 
vault since yesterday. Ees brought in by our customer, 
very reech man, sound okay, no questions asked. Then 
he come back, these afternoon.” 

“Are you trying to tell me McElroy himself came 
back?” I yelled at him. 

“Yeah, sure,” he lapsed, in purest Brooklynese. “Take 
the coat out of storage, from charges we make nothing. 
We ask him why, he says he wants to give for present to 
another girl.” 

“Did he leave an address?” I demanded to know. 

That got me nothing but the same old runaround. 1 
had already tried the Regent-Plaza once again from a 
drugstore, on my way back home, and the man with the 
Princeton accent had been brisk with me. His Imperial 
Highness seemed a trifle arch. “You weel ’andle these 
matter from confidence, plizz, my dear sir?” 

I made a fairly rude suggestion on the subject and 
hung up on him. My dressing-gown, slippers and bath- 
towel entered the room on Suzy’s arm. “Darling, such 
language!” 

“That’s all the Russian 1 know.” 

“Oh, goody. You did find the mink where I said.” 

She saw my face and heard me counting slowly to a 
hundred, by fives, while I wrung my shirt and climbed 
out of my pants. “Well, didn’t you?” 

“What gives for chow?” 

“I’m not going to feed you until you tell me every¬ 
thing, so there.” She stood on tiptoes so her lips could 
reach behind my ear. “Johnny, what’s wrong?” 

“Women,” I said. “Threats and blandishments. If 
you’re so smart, suppose you play this hand.” 

She perched on one arm of my swivel chair and 
watched the pencil race across the foolscap scratchpad on 
my desk. When I got through it looked about like this! 

Wednesday 

Morning: Vivian McE gets letter from Western Life ask¬ 

ing her consent to transfer $250,000 insurance 
policy. 

Afternooni Vice Squad Sgt. Cliff Bush visits McE’s office, 
carrying tape recorder. They fight about 
something McE is supposed to think over. 
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Evening: McE dates Leila, quarrels with her on a life- 

insurance policy she’s been nagging him 
about. He walks out, taking her mink. 
Phones his counsel, Fernandez, to ask advice 
on same. F. tells him a gift is a gift. 

Thursday 

Morning: McE puts mink in storage at Sascha’s, re¬ 

turns to hotel.« Leila calls Mutual Indemnity, 
hires JM to repossess coat. Lt. Hogan, 
suspecting Bush of vice racket tieup, bugs 
Bush’s apartment in his absence. 

Afternoon: McE broods in hotel room. 

Evening: 8:00—Bush comes home, listens to radio, prac¬ 

tices dramatic lessons. 

9:15—McE leaves hotel, drives aimlessly to 
beach. 

9:30—Bush puts symphony records on phono¬ 
graph. 

9:55 (?) —McE makes phone call from filling 
station (to Bush?). 

10:15 (?)—McE arrives at Chateau Bayard, 
disappears. 

10:30—JM finds Bush, murdered, apparently 
by right-handed killer. Observes portable 
machine (recorder) missing, recordings stolen 
from secret hiding-place behind TV screen. 
Lt. Hogan arrives with Sgt. Garcia. 
11:00-12:00—JM interrogated at police HQ, 
attacked by Sgt. Matson, Bush’s partner (who 
accuses him of killing Bush), released by 
Lt. Hogan. 

12:10—Holdup ol JM on way home by Greasy- 
thumb Steve Gusik and Loudmouth Hymie 
Cohn, foiled by dog. 

Friday 

Morning: McE missing from his hotel. Leila upset, 

offers JM $1,000 fee to find him and clear 
him of suspicion. 

Afternoon: 2:30—Vivian McE denies contact with him 
over past 4 weeks, claims divorce obtained 
by him through fraud, denounces attorney 
Fernandez, refuses consent to transfer of 
life insurance policy. She confirms JM’s 
impression that McE is lefthanded. 

3:00—McE phones Fernandez, claims he’s 
found a way to dispose of the mink so Leila 
can’t make trouble. Visits Sascha, takes mink 
out of storage, says he needs it for a present 
to another girl. Sascha smells rat and fast 
reward buck, tries to phone JM. 

4:00—Fernandez declares Vivian McE has 
been wonderful, generous and cooperative 
about divorce, but that she is reasonably pro¬ 
tecting children’s financial interests. 

5:00—McE’s unattractive secretary, Bettina 
Howe, denies hysterically that boss has done 
anything wrong. His office yields minor evi¬ 
dence showing he spent the night in it. 
Concealed in bathroom hamper; one port¬ 
able tape recorder, with tape of man’s voice, 
apparently Bush’s, reciting balcony scene 
from “Romeo and Juliet.” Bettina, tailed by 
JM, takes Glendale bus. JH in turn tailed 
by holdup men Steve and Hymie, drops Bet¬ 
tina, tries to bite tail. Traffic cop butts in, 
allows hoods to escape, writes ticket for 
speeding, ignoring Lt. Hogan’s courtesy card. 
7:23—Prominent Los Angeles private investi¬ 
gator retires from his profession, plans taking 
up petit-point embroidery and smoking mari¬ 
juana. 


The little woman frowned at me and at my piece of 
paper, thoughtfully. She did not seem to be especially 
amused. 

“You like it, cherry pie?” 

“Yes, very much. I think it’s pretty clear.” 

“Oh, do you?” 

“I certainly do. It’s clear to me you never told me any¬ 
thing about those men holding you up last night.” 

“Well, what about it? I forgot. At the time, it just 
seemed like a simple coincidence.” 

“Oh, Johnny, honestly! If I hadn’t sent Khan along 
with you, you might be dead yourself. And this silly 
bravado of yours, when you went after them alone! 
Darling, what do they want from you?” 

“Now there,” I said, “is an excellent question. My 
guess is they want the recording made by Bush that he 
was using for a club on them. They probably figure I 
must’ve picked it up, since the Homicide Squad came 
out of there with empty hands.” 

“But they took it themselves!” she protested. “They 
even found his cache behind the screen!” 

“He may have had more than one hiding-place. The 
point is simple—nothing less would make them take a 
chance like that. You can see for yourself how it must 
have come oft. The killer grabbed every private record¬ 
ing he could get his hands on, even those dramatic 
lessons. He checked them off right quick, most likely on 
that portable, a block or two away in his own car, and 
found he’d missed the crucial one. So he went back for 
it, and saw me being dragged away in durance vile. 
That gave him time to tap the grapevine, find out things 
about me, set a trap for me in case I’d be released with¬ 
out the formality of a real frisk. He must’ve thought I 
wanted to take over just where Bush left off.” 

“You mean McElroy, don’t you?” Suzy said. 

“If I do, it’ll cost me. A thousand dollars is a lot of 
dollars.” 

B ut Johnny, it’s hopeless,” she argued. “You’ve got 
enough evidence there to convict him a dozen times! 
None of this stuff you’ve written down makes any sense, 
not unless he’s the boss of those racketeers. It makes no 
difference it he’s lefthanded—he was there; he took the 
records and the portable, he ran away. Maybe one of 
his mobsters killed Bush while he stood by, but that 
would leave him just as guilty.” 

“He was alone all day and on his way to the apart¬ 
ment house.” 

“They may have met him there, while you were talk¬ 
ing to the clerk. That phone call he made from the 
beach could have been to them,” she pointed out tri¬ 
umphantly. 

“Too many maybes, honey doll,” I said. “This busi¬ 
ness of people leading double lives just doesn’t jell. 
You’re assuming a man could be fooling his wife, his 
fiancee, his secretary, his attorney and the cops, for a 
considerable period of time. I don’t claim it’s impossi¬ 
ble, but I’m not sold.” 

She glanced at my notes on the pad and shook her 
auburn curls. “You’ll have to buy it, darling,” she de¬ 
clared. “McElroy’s being there could be coincidence. 
Bush’s recorder in his office could have been a plant. 
But you can’t get away from the fact that he’s gone into 
hiding.” 

“If that recording were not on the loose,” I said, “the 
fact he ran might well be in his favor. Your average 
racket boss wouldn’t bother to put on his hat unless he 
thought he couldn’t beat the rap. As it is, it looks bad, 
because apparently he’s playing ’possum while these 
musketeers of his are hunting for the gimmick. I’ll have 
to mess with it and dig the dirt up anyway.” 

“You’re not planning to go out tonight any more?” 

“What gives for chow?” 
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She dropped my scratchpad on the desk and ground a 
dainty slipper heel into, the rug, rather dangerously close 
to my bare toes. "John Marshall, you’re out of your 
mind! Do you think I am going to let you leave this 
house to tangle with a trigger-happy bunch of gangsters 
for that stupid blonde of yours?” 

"Look, baby lamb, it’s not for—” 

“No, you look! 1 couldn’t stop you short of feeding 
you a slug of ant-repellent in your consomm6. But don’t 
expect to find me here when you come back —if you come 
back, that is. 1 mean it, darling. No sense in spending 
the rest of my life with a crazy man, or one who doesn’t 
love me any more.” She turned away abruptly. 

“It’s not as simple as all that,” 1 said. “We’ll have to 
square ourselves with Dave somehow.” 

“All I want you to do is drop this nasty case,” the 
little woman said. “Please, Johnny, I’m not jealous. 1 
just don’t want you to get hurt. We can explain to 
Dave—I’ll handle him.” 

1 grinned at her and kissed one corner of her mouth. 
“Well, here goes that rosewood piano of yours.” 

The phone at 16 Sycamore Terrace rang for quite a 
while. At last I raised a female voice, slightly distorted. 

“Miss Dejong?” 

“This is she.” Out of breath and impatient with me, 
that was she. 

“Sorry to trouble you so late,” 1 said. “But it seems 
only fair to allow you the opportunity to hire another 
man. I’m afarid I shall have to beg off, after all.” 

“Really! Mi.. I ask why?” 

“It’s just one of those things. Miss De jong. The case 
is a little bit out of my line.” 

“But 1 distinctly understood- After all, aren’t you 
supposed to make some sort of a report to me?” 

“Yes ma’am, 1 am. It will be written up tonight and 
mailed you in the morning. But in the meantime, for 
your own protection, 1 shall have to lay the facts before 
the Sheriff’s officer concerned.” 

“1 see.” She hesitated. “Have you found my coat, at 
least?” 

“Sorry. Mr. McElroy took it out of storage late this 
afternoon.” 

“How tiresome! Look here, I’m expected to dine in 
Bel Air, and I’m terribly late as it is. If you would come 
to see me in the morning, please, I’m sure we shall man¬ 
age to straighten things out.” 

She hung up in my ear, and 1 snickered at Suzy tak¬ 
ing hers from the receiver. “Still jealous, sugar bun?” 

“Someone should teach her to roll over and play 
dead.” 

I laughed, a trifle hollowly, and spun the dial on my 
phone. “Lieutenant Hogan, please.” 

There were clicks and a series of buzzes, and Sergeant 
Garcia’s tough young singsong voice. “Detectives, Holly¬ 
wood.” 

“Marshall,” 1 said. “How are you. Sergeant?” 

“I’m doing pretty good,” he told me with insulting 
emphasis. “You’re kind of late, aren’t you?” 

“How’s that?” 

“We’ve got your statement here you were supposed to 
sign.” 

“You mean last night’s? There’ll be a little dividend 
on that. Your boss around?” 

“Downtown. He’s in a meeting with the Chief.” 

I stopped to think and said: “Well, have him call me, 
Sergeant, will you, please? Maybe we ought to get to¬ 
gether when he’s through. Say, listen, would you check 
the hotsheet for me on a license plate I came across? 
New York 91 RC 1220.” 

He repeated the number, indifferently, then suddenly 
froze the wire: “You kidding me? Where did you see 
this plate?” 


“I saw it on a Ford sedan that crashed a light on Sun¬ 
set Boulevard this afternoon,” I told him truthfully. 
“What’s wrong with it?” 

“It’s a phony,” he said. “But that’s not what’s wrong 
with it. 1 know it’s a phony because any out-of-State 
license with that combination would’ve been issued by 
us to detective cars, as a spare for undercover work. 
And the New York tag happens to belong to Bush’s crate, 
which has been missing since last night.” 

The front-door buzzer snarled, like somebody testing 
a new, improved electric chair out in the vestibule. I 
bared my teeth at it, and at the phone, and at the dog 
who was scratching the paint off the door and barking 
as if he expected the butcher boy. 

“Just hold it a sec, will you, Sergeant?” 1 said. “If you 
hear anything, or if I’m not right back, put out a Code 
Three on the air for the riot squad. We seem to have 
company here, and I’m not sure which kind.” 

He grunted, and I laid the receiver on the blotter, 
and fumbled in a drawer for my spare artillery. The 
buzzer sounded off again, impatiently; the tiny .32 vest- 
pocket Colt played hooky under a batch of papers and 
junk. I fished it out at last and snapped the slide, 
thumbed down the catch and crossed the hall in three 
long strides. 

Harry Rose shook the rain off his elegant coal-black 
fedora and surveyed me, hand on hip, from under the 
porch light, not uncritically. I palmed the Colt and 
came out of my flattened crouch against the wall behind 
the door, not fast enough. 

“Oh, it’s you,” 1 said. “An unexpected pleasure.” 

He prodded Khan between the ribs with the toe of one 
polished if slightly mudstreaked dancing pump and 
simpered tor me, rather unconvincingly. “It ain’t Mar¬ 
lene Dietrich,” he informed me. “Why the gat, you 
great big handsome bully?” He handed me his hat and 
shrugged off his dripping camel’s-hair swagger and white 
silk foulard, revealing himself in all the glory of full 
evening dress. Suzy ran up and flung her arms about 
him, mugging it as if the camera were moving in on her 
for an important closeup. "Harry, dahling, you look 
wa/mderful!" she cried in a Tallulah Bankhead bass. 

1 snorted at them and walked back into the den. The 
phone lay on the blotter, sputtering. 1 picked it up and 
said, “You can relax now, Sergeant. Ask the boss to call 
me when the meeting’s over,” and hung up. I pitched 
the gun back in the drawer, dropped into my creaky 
swivel chair and put my feet up on the desk. 

"Get him,” said Harry from the doorway, bitterly. 
“He thinks he’s got a client yet.” 

“He just lost one,” the little woman said, not clown¬ 
ing any more. “Supper will be on in fifteen minutes, 
if you want a bite. Roast pork with mushroom sauce, 
the way you like it.” 

“No can do. We’ve got a wedding banquet going; 1 
slipped out on it between the game course and the 
entremets, with fifty thousand dollars’ worth of presents 
sitting in the vestiaire.” He scowled at me with a fe¬ 
rocity not altogether phony. “Where’s McElroy, John?” 
he asked me, bluntly to the point. 

“Et tu, Brute!” 1 grumbled. 

“Yeah, me too, that’s right. Now listen, honey, tun is 
fun, but I’m supposed to be responsible when some¬ 
thing happens to our guests, like maybe a little polite 
extortion, or a casual piece of the snatch, or any kind 
of early Halloween stuff, it you follow me. I’m not ac¬ 
cusing you or anybody, but you better shoot the Valen¬ 
tino to me, Achmed boy, or Mamma’s gonna be upset 
with you.” • 

I looked at him, and he looked back at me until we 
both broke out a grin about as jolly as a couple of bookies 
with different odds on the favorite in the seventh. The 
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little woman, watching us, contributed a tinkling noise I 
vaguely recognized for a small raspberry of disapproval. 
“Menl” she said derisively, and grabbed my scratchpad 
ofl the desk. 

“Hey, just a minutel” I protested. "All that rubbish 
happens to be confidential!” 

“If you two characters don’t trust each other, you 
might just as well go out of business,” she told us firmly, 
tossing the pad into Harry’s lap. 

He blew her a kiss and fished out a pair of gold-rimmed 
glasses that made him look like Wilson in his Princeton 
days. It took him all of fifteen seconds to digest my 
notes. 

“Reminds me ol a wartime case I worked on with the 
Bureau,” he observed quite soberly. “There was this lady 
back in Cincinnati, name ol Mrs. Mildred Leberwurst, 
who wanted to divorce her husband, on account ol he’s 
parting his hair on the left or some such thing. So she 
visits the office ol one Silas Whortleberry, who’s running 
an ad in the personals ol the Herald-Telegram where it 
says he’s the guy to see il you’re Worried and want to 
Make Sure. She offers him two yards if he’ll fix it for 
her to put the ba/ooka on hubby in Alimony Court. So 
Whortleberry latches on to hubby’s tail, and pretty soon 
gets wise to it that on the nights where Mr. Leberwurst 
lays claim he’s working overtime, lie’s really in a huddle 
with two other fellows; they are getting ready to blow up 
a railroad bridge with maybe a couple ol troop trains 
on it—you know how it was. The Nazi Bund, or what 
was left of it. While Silas is figuring the angles, what 
should happen but this lellow Leberwurst looks up and 
asks him why he’s up there peeking through the transom. 
So there is a little argument, and we move in, and last I 
heard these lellows are still doing ten to life in Leaven¬ 
worth. But Silas catches a snootlul ol slugs, and Mildred 
never gets to go to Alimony Court.” 

“1 know,” I said. “All dames are trusting, and all 
private ops are greedy pigs.” 

“Yeah, man! Lookit this Vivian ol yours; she signs 
a piece in Spanish she can’t even read. Lookit yourself, 
beating your brains out on a proposition where you’ve 
got to prove the innocence ol an obvious felon on the 
lam, so you can make a score, less taxes and expense. 
How greedy can you get?” 

I chuckled, but the little woman tossed her auburn 
curls, indignantly. “What about you?” she demanded. 
“If McElroy’s a felon and a killer, you’re the one who 
had him under your roof lor three weeks, and you never 
found out! You should be grateful to my husband that 
he flushed him out lor you. I don’t care how long you 
were with the FBI, I still think John’s a much better 
detective than you’ll ever be, and if he thinks the man 
is innocent, he’ll prove it in his own good time, without 
beating his brains out. And not because ol the money, 
either, I’ll have you know!” 

By then I was laughing, and the dog with his mas¬ 
sive head on our visitor’s knee pricked up his ears and 
stared at each of us in alert bewilderment. Harry Rose 
removed his eyeglasses and winked at me. “Ain’t love 
wonderful?” he asked me confidentially. 

“Nyah to youl” the little woman said. “If you’re so 
smart, why don’t you go ahead and find this precious 
guest of yours that you’re supposed to be responsible 
for? I’ll tell you why. Because Esther would scratch 
out your eyes if she heard you were playing around again 
with a bunch of gorillas you didn’t have to touch. So 
where do you get off, making cracks about love and this 
and that?” 

He threw up his arm and cowered from her, elabor¬ 
ately. “Yes, dear,” he agreed submissively. “You are 
so right. I’d better hurry back to see about those wed¬ 
ding presents, huh?” He winked at me some more, and 


got up from under the dog, and dropped my notes back 
on the desk. “If I were you, I’d keep a weather eye out 
for the ladies,” he admonished me. "They’ve got a tug 
of war on for a quarter million smackers of insurance, 
meaning that anything can happen there.” 

“I’ve already checked out of the case,” I said. 

In the hall, while I held up his coat for him, he men¬ 
tioned carelessly: “You realize the guy is shacked up with 
his secretary some place down the line?” 

“Shame on you, Harry!” I said. “You’ve got an evil 
mind.” 

“I know it, pet. It needs a ring job and a set of plugs.” 
He punched me in the ribs as il he meant it. “Pork with 
mushroom sauce, you lucky stifl! She is a treasure, isn’t 
she? Oh, well—remember the Alamo!” 


Chapter Eleven 

■ HAT NIGHT THE STORM BOUNCED OFF THE SAN 

Marino mountains in the east. When it 
came rumbling back toward the ocean like 
an ill-trained corps of kettle-drummers on 
parade, the luminous hands ol my head- 
board clock pointed to two a.m. 

I didn’t need a storm to stay awake: The shaggy ball 
of wool I’d been using for brains was still tying itself into 
knots in a hopeless attempt to wrap up a killer, a blonde, 
a thousand dollars and my pride lor me. 

Then the extension phone, two feet from my left ear, 
released a modest tinkle. 

Dave Hogan’s dryly scornful bark came on the wire. 
“You still on deck?” 

I squirmed Irom under Suzy’s arm and blocked my 
voice away Irom her behind the pillow. “Some meeting 
you were in,” I said. 

“Yeah? I been hitting the sack since ten o’clock. So 
you been trying to lay hold of me? Grab this fur piece 
you was alter?” 

“Not yet,” I said. “What’s cooking, Dave?” 

“I’m bushed," he grumbled. “All this overtime just 
kicks it outta you. So now it looks like I got to get roll¬ 
ing some more. Your client still want her mink?” 

“Yes,” I said, “Yes, Dave, I imagine she does.” 

“Okay, so come and get it, Johnny. The Montevista, 
out in Sherman Oaks. Meet you there in hall an hour.” 

“Hey, just a minute,” I protested weakly. “Where’d 
you get the notion it’s a mink I’m looking for?” 

“Police routine. You can’t beat it, Johnny. Nobody 
can. Want me to send a squad car alter you?” 

“No, thanks. My car smells bad enough.” 

“Then shake the lead,” he instructed me sharply, and 
hung up. 

Behind my back a boot heel scraped the floor and the 
light clicked on; Mrs. Suzanne Willet Marshall in a black' 
beret, white plastic raincoat, cashmere sweater, overshoes, 
and buttoning herself into a pair ol mouse-gray flannel 
slacks, stood watching me with cool detachment. “Dar¬ 
ling, there’s no time to do your exercises.” 

“Where’d you think you’re going?” 

“Out,” she told me dulcetly. “With you.” 

“Listen, I may be in a jam. This trip could wind up 
in the clink for me.” 

“I’ll come to visit you and bring you cigarettes,” she 
promised me. “But you’re not just about to leave me 
here alone. Not with a mob of thugs that’s liable to 
break in any time.” 

I groaned in resignation, slammed into my clothes and 
tore my Army slicker off the hook. The dog was wait¬ 
ing for us at the kitchen door, his formidable yellow tail 
switching expectantly. I threw a body block at him he 
neatly dodged, and Suzy rubbed his stiffly pointed ears. 
“Why don’t you let him go? He loves to ride so much.” 
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“Somebody's got to hold the fort.” 

“Oh, poohl No one's going to bother us here. He 
just wants to be with the family.” 

Khan settled the issue by busting through the service 
porch and galloping off to the garage. 

Outside, the storm was drifting over, but my wind¬ 
shield wipers still had work to do. Sherman Oaks is a 
fifteen-minute drive from Westwood, if you're in a hurry 
and the road across the hills is dry. We made it in 
twenty, by taking our lives in our hands. The Monte- 
vista wasn’t hard to find, a sprawling disarray of small 
ink stucco bungalows at Juanita Canon, off the San 
rancisco turnpike, near the end of the suburban tourist 
belt. The big neon sign claimed No Vacancy, a likely 
story with three prowl cars and a Fire Department in- 
halator and an ambulance parked in the yard, illumi¬ 
nated like a Christmas tree. 

The little office cabin up in front was bulging with the 
crowd. Two deputies in khaki lounged against the walls; 
the gum-chewing ambulance driver relaxed on a bench. 
Two Valley Station dicks I’d met before were talking 
to the manager, a blowsy female in her fifties, wrapped in 
a fake Japanese kimono. Lieutenant David Hogan 
seemed to be preoccupied with an old rustic character 
in tattered overalls, who leaned against the counter of 
the registration desk, puffing his stubby corncob pipe. 

' “’Lo, Dave," I said. “What's the good word?” 

He looked at me and at the little woman, bleakly 
cynical. The codger with the pipe ignored us altogether. 

“Meet Joe Baxter,” Hogan instructed us. “Night 
watchman on that supermarket building job next door. 
The guy who smelled the gas.” 

“Oh, did somebody turn it on?” I asked him speciously. 

He just nodded and pushed the register my way and 
pointed with his thumb. The line thus marked an¬ 
nounced in nervous, spattered pothooks that one Mr. 
Buddy Jones and wife, of Oakland, California, had made 
request for lodging on that Friday night. Another hand, 
with firmer strokes, had marked the time of their ar¬ 
rival as of nine p.m. and had assigned them Cabin 17. 

“Dave, who are they?” inquired the little woman. 


“You tell us,” Hogan said to me. 

I made no comment, waiting for him to get through 
with the act, and presently he beckoned with his chin. 
We walked behind him through the drizzle, down the 
slimy asphalt driveway, past a dozen cottages in silent 
darkness, carports yawning emptily. 

“Hot-pillow joint,” he flung at us over his shoulder. 
“They all sashayed before our cruiser boys arrived.” 

“And so ydu thought of me,” I said. 

He grunted and kept walking. Cabin 17 was in the 
rear, no more than a few yards from the white picket 
fence that marked the boundary between the Montevista 
and the big construction job adjoining it. The tiny 
bungalow was brightly lit, by its own lamps and by 
the spotlights of two more official vehicles, one of them 
Hogan’s battered old sedan. All windows had been 
opened and the screens removed; one had the glass 
knocked clean out of its frame. Around the driveway 
two more deputies were studying the hopeless crisscross 
web of tire tracks in the mud. Sergeant Ramon Garcia, 
his swarthy young hatchet-man’s mug unperturbed, stood 
waiting for us on the porch. 

Behind our backs, the Fire Department truck got 
started with a roar, clashed gears, and sirened off into 
the night. 

“The doc’s gone too, Lieutenant,” said Garcia. 
“Claims they popped the hatch about an hour ago.” 

Hogan scowled in surprise., "You’d never think it 
would of taken ’em that long to get around to it,” he 
said. 

The bungalow was just a bedroom with adjoining 
bath, and furnished cheerfully in lacquered pine: one 
double bed, two easy chairs, two night-stands and a chest 
of drawers. The Mexican rug on the floor’s glazed con¬ 
crete was’already worn down to the grain. Four plain 
white stucco walls were bare except for one small repro¬ 
duction of a mountain scene, mostly trees and blue water, 
and coyly labeled Visit Lovely Lake Tahoe. Flanking 
the bathroom door, a standard-size copper-enameled 
radiator had been mounted in the floor. Its spigot point¬ 
er indicated Off, but a faint reek of fuel gas persisted 
queasily about the room. A weedy youth in horn-rimmed 
spectacles, dead cigarette suspended from one corner of 
his mouth, was taking flashbulb photographs of what was 
on the bed. 

The little woman looked and said, “Oh, Dave!” re¬ 
proachfully, catching her voice just on the edge of quick 
distress. 

“I didn’t ask you to come here,” said Hogan. 

The mink lay casually draped across a chair. I would 
have recognized it anywhere, but there it was, as adver¬ 
tised, the flaring cascade panels and the drooping sleeves, 
the towering bouffante. And it was blue, a glossy cast of 
sapphire steel frosting the rich mahogany complexion of 
the pelts. This was not just a garment or a piece of 
fancy goods—it was a symbol in itself, of women’s vanity 
and men’s temptation to indulge, of pride and sacrifice 
and lust, oddly out of place in that shabby room. 

On the dresser they’d made a display of the exhibits: 
watches, wallets, keys, cigar case, handkerchiefs, the rou¬ 
tine contents of a lady’s purse. I saw a billhead of the 
Regent-Plaza and stopped speculating how they’d tied 
me into this. One of the nightstands had an empty pill¬ 
box on it and the bathroom’s toothbrush glass, still partly 
filled, and dusted already for prints. Can’t beat police 
routine. ... I pursed my lips and asked: “What’s this 
supposed to be, a goofball jag?” 

“Amytal,” said Garcia. “The greatest thing since 
Seven-up.” 

Hogan inquired: “This girl your client?” 

“No. His secretary. The way I hear, she had a crush 
on him.” 
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“So it seems,” he admitted sardonically. “What else 
you hear you’d care to sort of let us know about?” 

"Not very much,” I said. "The coat’s my client’s prop¬ 
erty. This man McElroy gave it to her, but last Wednes¬ 
day night they had a squabble, and he took it back. He 
must’ve given it to this young lady as a gesture, probably 
because she stuck with him and let him hide out at her 
place. Sure, I admit it looks as if he killed Bush. I’d 
no reason to think so last night, but—people are always 
disappointing you.” 

“Dave, that poor silly girll” said Suzy tearlully. “Don’t 
you see, she toqnd out, and it shocked her so much she 
decided to end it all. She must have dosed him with 
those pills, and taken some herselt, and then turned on 
the gas. She realized we’d catch him, and he’d be exe¬ 
cuted, and she’d have to go to jail tor helping him.” 

“He knew all that himself,” 1 said, "when Steve and 
Hymie 11 linked the job ot getting this recording back tor 
him.” 

Garcia had his notebook out and was scribbling away 
as we talked. Hogan just stared at me. “That what 
you was trying to call me about?” 

“Of course. The missing recording must have been 
what knocked them tor a loop. They knew Bush had it— 
they’d searched his apartment and grabbed every record 
in sight; they even took his car. Then whep they found 
they’d somehow overlooked it, they got alter me. 1 
might be playing hide-the-slipper with them, like Bush.” 

Hogan said wryly: “What we get for being nice to 
you! 1 should ot kept in mind that all. you private 
sclimoes are interested in is picking up a dirty buck.” 

One ot the deputies outside showed his head at the 
window. "Hey, Lieutenant, will you look at this a min¬ 
ute, please? We got a tunny one.” 

They were still worrying about those tracks. We all 
trooped out to see, leaving only the skinny photographer 
behind to pursue his grisly chores. The deputies were 
in a huddle on the driveway where it curved away trom 
Cabin 17, beyond the carport slab. Their flashlights 
pointed at the junction ot a service alley wandering 
along the picket tence. The alley was a single-lane at- 
tair, unsurlaced and halt-concealed behind a ragged Chi¬ 
nese privet hedge. Its mud supplied a set of tire tracks, 
deep and tresh, that mingled undecipherably with a 
score ot others on the driveway skin. 

"Goodyear six-ply balloons,” Garcia said. "A464’s. 
That’s him all right, Lieutenant. He must’ve lost his 
way when he came in.” 

“That so? Them tracks run all the way in trom the 
boulevard.” 

We stood looking at them in the drizzle for maybe a 
minute or two that seemed like a couple ot years. Then 
Hogan said: “Get pictures and a cast. Somebody call 
this Baxter guy.” 

1 nudged Garcia. "How about those prints you 
dusted on the water-glass in there?” 

“The girl’s,” he told me brielly, put his steno book 
away and made off for the office cottage at a run. One 
ot the deputies had gone tor the photographer. The 
rest of us drifted back to the carport attached to Cabin 
17—just two blank walls, a composition rool, a floor of 
cracked cement. The black convertible had been shoved 
in nose first, with all its windows raised. It did have 
Goodyears, the diamond pattern, in perlect shape. 

“Kind of wet, it it’s been here since nine,” said Hogan 
doubtlully. 

The second deputy applied his flashlight over it. The 
Cadillac was streaked with mud, one of its fenders lightly 
scratched as if by raking brush. Outside the wipers’ 
segments on the windshield some big raindrops had re¬ 
mained intact. I touched the canvas top and shook my 
head. 


Garcia returned with the two Valley Station dicks and 
with the old gaffer in overalls whose tarpaper night- 
watchman shack was barely visible across the fence. 
Hogan confronted him. “You see this heap before?” 

“Well, now, Cap’n, 1 cain’t exactly say ter shore. Be 
like the Gospel teaches tolks—thou shah not bear false 
witness ’gainst thy neighbor. They’s lots of cars an’ all 
goes by here every night. 

“This one came up the lane. You should ot noticed 

Joe Baxter puffed his pipe and squinted at us through 
the fetid smoke. “Reckon I did,” he said uneasily. "Don’t 
make good sense it’d be this’n here.” 

"Why not?” 

"Was after twelve, the only car 1 seen come up that 
way. These lolks which trespassed oil the Lord been in 
since nine last night.” 

One ot the Valley Station dicks said: “ That manager’s 
no use to us, Lieutenant. She don’t remember what this 
Jones guy looked like when he signed the register. She 
claims the dame stayed in the car; they always do.” 

Garcia was poking around inside the Cadillac’s ton¬ 
neau. “Still damp,” he reported. “There’s plenty of 
dirt on the rug. They were in here no more than two- 
tlnee hours ago.” He whistled and held up a muddy 
paper square against the light. We all crowded around 
him to catch a peek; the paper was one of those throw¬ 
away napkins they serve you in cheap cafes. One side 
bore the marks of a masculine rubber heel, quite new 
and fresh. The printing on the other side was badly 
smeared though still faintly legible: The Eatmore All- 
night Coffee Shop. 

"Somebody check this dead guy’s shoes,” said Hogan. 

One dick went away and came back in a matter of 
seconds, slightly green around the gills. “You guessed 
it, Lieutenant,” he said. “Want us to call downtown 
and get the lab detail?” 

"Sure, go ahead. You fellas stick around. We’ll give 
this Eatmore joint the up an’ down.” 

Garcia said: “If your hunch is the same as mine, 
Lieutenant, there’s a nasty job we’ve got to do.” 

"They’re all the same. County pays you good money 
for doing ’em. Pick up the fur piece—we’ll need an 
identification on it.” 

"Dave, may we go along?” the little woman begged. 

He turned his weary frown on her, impartially scorn¬ 
ful. “Yeah, you can go along,” he allowed. “We ain’t 
through with you two, and maybe if we keep an eye on 
you, you don’t get into no more trouble.” 


Chapter Twelve 

HE COFFEE SHOP TURNED OUT TO BE ONLY A 

few hundred yards away, on Highway 101, 
a block or two east ot the Durango under¬ 
pass. There wasn’t much to it: a plain red¬ 
wood shanty, a couple of floodlighted bill¬ 
boards behind it, a curb-service lot and a 
Truck Drivers Welcome sign. 

Khan woke up when 1 swung off the road and clicked 
bumpers with Hogan’s car. He yawned at ns, surveyed 
the premises with jaundiced eye and scrabbled at the 
door. We let him out and followed the two Sheriff’s 
officers into the joint. 

Inside it was warm and dry, with the aroma of onions 
and hamburger frying. At the counter two high-school- 
age couples in evening dress were noisily stuffing them¬ 
selves and feeding nickels to the juke-box piaying bop. 
A hard-faced Mexican in filling-station jeans observed 
our arrival, hastily finished his snack and sidled out. 
The red-faced cook behind the counter glared at us and 
killed his cigarette. 
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The waitress chewed gum while she cleared off a table 
for us. She was young and too fat, with good-natured 
Scandinavian features. She gave the mink Garcia car¬ 
ried on his arm no more than a glance of curiosity. 

Hogan inquired: “See one like that before?” 

She ignored him. She brought us ice water, four sets 
of sleazy tableware and tour more paper napkins, minus 
heel-prints. “Whatcha gonna have?” 

“Draw four,” I told her hurriedly. “My treat.” 

“Hey, listen—” Hogan tried to muscle in. 

I kicked him in the shins. The waitress flounced away. 
The little woman said: “Dave, can’t you tell? She 
doesn’t recognize the coat.” 

“Could be. We’ll just make sure of that.” 

“This hunch of yours,” I said. “If there’s anything to 
it, you know they were never in here.” 

“Yeah, they’d of stayed outside. Don’t make no differ¬ 
ence. They still got service from the dame.” 

“Not in this rain,” I said. 

The waitress returned with our coffee. Hogan pointed 
at the mink and told her: “Grab another load.” 

She stared at him and at the coat, uncertainly. “It’s 
pretty, ain’t it?” she declared. “What it is, Mister, some 
new kind of silver fox?” 

Garcia chortled. Suzy took it off his arm and showed 
it to her. Hogan’s corrugated-leather face looked just 
as blank as if someone had told a joke he didn’t under¬ 
stand. 

“Was you on duty here all night?” 

The gold-plated buzzer was flashing in his hand. She 
flinched from it as if it were a spider. I grinned at her, 
more or less reassuringly; the little woman said: “Don’t 
worry, honey, they’re not after you. They think a girl 
was here tonight who wore these furs. Do you remem¬ 
ber her?” 

“We ain’t done anything,” the waitress said. Her 
surliness was injured innocence. “Nobody come in wear¬ 
ing fur. Why don’t you nosy cops lay off? We got a 
hard enough time getting trade without you scaring it 
away.” 

“So there was cops in here before,” said Hogan care- 
fully. 

“You wouldn’t know!” she taunted him. "Yeah, they 
was here, just after twelve tonight, two cars of them.” 

“That so? What kind of cars?” 

“I didn’t notice, Mister. They park outside, right 
over there. First one pulls in, the man gets out and 
walks up to the service window, snoops around and asks 
me has this girl come in that is supposed to wear them 
furs. So I says no, and he picks up two cuppa coffee to 
take out and goes back to his car.” 

“What kind of looking man was he?” 

“Aw, I dunno. It was raining but good. Big feller 
with a black mustache that talked just like a cop, you 
know, as if he owned the place. So then this other car 
drives in, and parks beside him, and he talks to them, 
and he comes back and takes out two more cuppa coffee, 
see? Is how I know there’s four of them, like in your 
party here. Say, are you kidding? Maybe it was you.” 

“How long’d they stay?” 

“Gee, Mister, what’s it to you? Whatcha doing, any¬ 
way, you fellas checking on each other? I didn’t watch- 
next time I looked outside, them cars was gone.” 

She flounced away again. I made a face at Hogan and 
reminded him: “Ten minutes would be all he’d need.” 

“Could be.” 

"Try it sometime. Six grains of amytal in coffee ought 
to knock you off your pins in less than that.” 

He pushed his cup away and rose. “Let’s blow,” he 
told us wearily. 

Outside, Garcia played his flashlight on the spot that 
had been pointed out to us. The asphalt lot was badly 


raddled by a hundred tracks, most of them washed by 
rain into illegibility. There were plenty of throw-away 
paper napkins and assorted muddy debris lying about. 
The flashlight poked around among them like a prodding 
magic wand and stopped abruptly on a gravel-clotted 
pothole near the highway rim. 

“Phone Casey over to the other dump,” said Hogan. 
“Got to make a cast of this.” He found an empty pack¬ 
ing case and upended it over the hole. 

The gravel showed a single heavy imprint of a Good¬ 
year tire, the striking diamond design. 

Garcia pushed the mink into my arms and trotted off. 
We trudged back to our vehicles, and Hogan beckoned 
us to wait in his. “So you figured the angles on this 
deal,” he probed me grudgingly. 

“I’ve managed to stay with it, Dave,” I said. “But 
only just. You know, police work must be real tough, like 
riding a paper-delivery route.” 

“Okay, you tell it,” he invited me, and his tone was 
suspiciously bland. 

“McElroy never did kill Bush,” I said. “But Matson 
did. They were in it together on the payoff end, which 
was to be expected, when you come to think of it. I guess 
they had a fight about the spoils—Bush meant to put the 
screws on to increase the take, and Matson must have 
tried to slow him down. McElroy had refused to play 
and might decide to check his hand, suspend all opera¬ 
tions of the racket for awhile and duck to Mexico until 
the heat came off. If that had happened, the recording 
Bush had made would have been so much junk. But 
with Bush dead, it became dynamite. McElroy had to 
have it, since it compromised him in a murder case, and 
Matson had no choice: unless he gave it up, McElroy’s 
testimony would have put him in the death house, fast. 
So after they hurriedly searched the apartment together, 
McElroy took everything they found.” 

“You was tailing him there?” 

“Yes, but I lost him in the building. I thought he had 
a heavy date, and I wanted the coat. I’m fairly sure he 
arrived there too late to be in on the fight. Then ol 
course when he’d left and found out that the record he 
wanted had been overlooked somehow, he set those hoods 
of his on me with the idea I must’ve picked it up. He 
couldn’t quite afford to run for cover, not until he had 
his hands on it. And Matson had to help: by getting 
Bush’s car for him, by busting in while you were ques¬ 
tioning me last night, by trying to take over—you recall 
how much he wanted me for fifteen minutes to himself, 
and how he worried whether I’d been frisked.” 

Dave, don’t you see?” the little woman urged. “He 
picked a fight with Johnny right away, just for the 
chance of touching him and going through his clothes!” 

“Could be.” 

“You know that’s how it was,” I said. “You also know 
what happened here. The record is still missing, and 
McElroy must’ve put it up to him—delivery tonight or 
else. But Matson couldn’t make delivery. He reached 
McElroy through his secretary and agreed to meet them 
at this place. He brought a box of amytals and doped 
their coffee, drove them over to the Montevista and got 
rid of them in Cabin 17. He staged it pretty neat, at 
that: he even put the girl’s prints on the water-glass. We 
might’ve fallen for it if your deputies had failed to spot 
those tire-tracks in the alley, where they had no business 
to be.” 

“That don’t explain how come these people registered 
in there at 9 p.m.” 

“Go on with you! They didn’t, either. Most likely 
Matson did, himself. Or if he wanted to, he could’ve 
walked right in and pulled a roust on any of those cabins, 
as a Vice Squad cop. The only reason why he used the 
alley was because he had two bodies in the car.” 
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“You got no faith in cops, could be what’s wrong with 
you,” said Hogan. “Who did you figure was this second 
guy he had along?” 

Garcia climbed in with us out of the rain. “All set. 
Lieutenant,” he announced. “The lab detail is up there 
now. You want me to get Dan’s 10-20 on the radio?”* 

Beside me, on the back seat, Suzy’s elbow suddenly 
hit mine. “Dave, may I have a light here, please?” 

“What for?” 

"There’s something you might want to see.” 

He snapped the dome light on. She had been playing 
with the mink, and had it folded open on her lap. The 
lining of navy blue silk still had my client’s monogram, 
a rather ostentatious LDJ in coral needlework. But way 
below it, just an inch or two above the hem, there was a 
flat round bulge perhaps eight inches wide. 

Wk looked at it in startled silence for a while; then 
Garcia came up with a pair of scissors from his first-aid 
kit. 

“This stitching’s awful clumsy,” said the little woman 
scornfully, and handed us a shiny aluminum spool of 
recording tape with all the casual aplomb of a magician 
who extracts a lighted cigarette from your ear. 

“Hold everything, girls,” I said. “It just so happens 
I’ve got a machine in the trunk of my car.” 

Nobody seemed to think this very much of a coinci¬ 
dence. They let me go and fetch it, take the Romeo 
reel off and slip it in my pocket, put the new reel on and 
hook it up. Then it occurred to me we needed electric¬ 
ity. Garcia smirked at me, inspected the portable non¬ 
chalantly and found the switch that worked a battery 
circuit. 

The reel came on with a hum and a click, ran silent 
lor a spell and suddenly gave us the groan of a starter, 
the roar of an engine firing up. 

“Get in!” Sergeant Dan Matson’s gritty bass said 
harshly, with a clarity that almost made me jump. 

A car door slammed, springs creaked, gears clashed. 
Another click: the reel transmitted just a drone. The 
little woman whispered: “Johnny, what—” 

“Erasure. Where somebody said something that didn’t 
fit. Probably Bush, including himself out.” 

The drone snapped back into the steady purring of 
a car in motion, mixed with traffic noises from outside- 
brakes, tires on asphalt, even the clang of a trolley bell. 
Then Matson’s voice again: “Okay, let’s have it, boy.” 

The blatant nasal whine that answered him was un¬ 
mistakable. "Hey, listen, Surge, ya wanna take it easy,* 
huh? IVc on’y got three bills for ya this time. They’s 
a coupla joints that’s kinda behind on collections, what- 
tahell, them dames have gotta live, huh, Surge? The way 
we figure, me an’ Steve, we’re gonna make it up next 
week, okay?” 

"Three bills!” The grit had turned into a coarser 
texture. "Why, you lousy punk, you ought to drag that 
much from the Rosita deal alone!" 

The conversation lapsed into profanity. Its drift re¬ 
mained quite clearly understandable, a sordid bickering 
about the profits of a sordid enterprise. There was no 
further mentioning of names, no third voice making any 
contribution, though on several occasions the erasure 
drone recurred. The reel ran on for ten or fifteen min¬ 
utes and supplied about as damaging a piece of evidence 
against an officer as you could come across. 

They made their peace at last, the man who had sworn 
to enforce the law and the rat he had privately licensed 
to break it, for a nice big share in some of the dirtiest 
money around. They agreed that the rat would do better 
next week, or the man was to feel free to breakfast on his 
liver. I got a little sweaty, on toward the end; in my 


*10-20: police code for “present location." 


line of trade, one gets accustomed to a certain measure of 
iniquity among one’s fellow so-called humans, but I 
couldmt go for this particular example of it very much. 
I felt relieved when it was over and I could rewind the 
reel and drop it in Dave Hogan’s lap. 

“You still think the guy killed Bush?” he asked. 

“I don’t think any more. Now I know it for sure. 
Don’t you?” 

“It don’t add up the way you said.” 

“All right, so McElroy held out on him when they 
were searching the apartment. He wanted that reel to 
protect himself in the clinches, just in case we’d try to 
hang this murder rap on him. And it would come in 
handy later on, to keep Matson in line. That’s why Mc¬ 
Elroy didn’t run away to Mexico: all he needed to do 
was pretend and lay low for a couple of days and see how 
things came out. The trouble about that was Matson’s 
catching on and Loudmouth Hymie being just as much 
involved. They figured a system to make him the fall 
guy, and get back the evidence implicating them at the 
same time. It might have worked, but as it happens 
they missed out.” 

“Kind of a narrow miss,” said Hogan. 

"But Dave, why did they go to all this trouble?” Suzy 
questioned him. “If McElroy was hiding in that poor 
Miss Howe’s apartment, they could just go there and take 
him by surprise.” 

Garcia said: “He wasn’t in her place last night. She 
probably kept him there most of the day, but he had to 
get out before her roommate showed. We checked on 
that by phone before you came on deck.” 

“Get that noisy contraption of yours out of my car,” 
said Hogan, testily. “Why don’t you two quit pestering 
me when I got work to do?” He picked up his radio 
mike off the dashboard and leaned on the button; the 
little telltale light glowed red. "Sixteen W calling dis¬ 
patcher,” he snapped. 

I closed the lid on the black portable and hesitated, saw 
the little woman’s wink and shrugged. She had the mink 
over one arm and she was backing out of the tonneau 
with it. 

“Hey, leave them rabbit tails,” Garcia said. 


A he radio exploded in a burst of static, cleared its 
throat and emitted a boredly officious masculine voice. 
“Go ahead, Sixteen W.” 

“Gimme 10-20 on Detective-Sergeant Matson, tuill ya 
please!” 

A tiny note of curiosity crept into the dispatcher’s 
tongue. "Sixteen W, Roger,” he said and paused; from 
twenty miles away across the hills came the rustle of 
paper being thumbed. “ Forty-two, what’s your 10-20?” 

Garcia said: “He’s on the graveyard shift all right. 
Alone.” 

"Forty-two, come in, Code One. What’s your 10-20, 
Forty-two?” 

I rested the portable back on my knee and sat down 
again. Suzy stared at the radio speaker below the dash, 
her lovely profile white and tense. The two in the front 
seat ignored us as if we had ceased to exist. “You think 
the fellow could of got a tip?” 

“We’re tipping him right now, Lieutenant. If he’s 
smart enough to get the pitch.” 

“I got to locate him and call him in, don’t I?” 

The dispatcher spoke up. “ Sixteen W. 1 can’t seem 
to raise him, Lieutenant. Want me to keep on trying?” 

The mike button clicked; the short-wave transmitter 
came up with a hiss. “Request all cars to make report 
if they know Forty-two’s 10-20, please.” 

"Sixteen W, Roger.” By now the voice in the control- 
room wasn’t bored. “Attention, all cars—” 

I coughed, and nodded to the little woman, urgently. 
We got out of there, back to our car; I dumped the port- 
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able into the trunk and slid behind the wheel and set 
my one-way radio to catch the Sheriff’s station. 

.. last seen at Pico and Columbus half an hour ago 
by Ninety-five ,” the dispatcher was saying excitedly. 

Behind us, Khan woke up and sniffed the air distrust¬ 
fully, and laid his huge black muzzle in between our 
heads. Hogan’s battered sedan sprang to life, belched a 
cloud of rank blue smoke, turned up its siren with a 
growl and was off down the highway like a banshee 
crashing out of hell. I flicked my windshield wipers on 
and plowed the asphalt after it. 

The Pico-Columbus intersection, as late as 1946, 
amounted to two minor boulevards crossing in no man’s 
land. For miles around, the rolling countryside ex¬ 
tended west toward the beaches, south toward the oil¬ 
fields and the harbor docks. The postwar building boom 
found land for sale there, cheap, and proceeded to cover 
those miles with a rash of new construction. But in the 
southeast sector something like a dozen blocks has been 
fenced in and subdivided into landscaped lots of half an 
acre each. Here, architects and decorators had their day 
with brick, fieldstone, picture windows, parquet floors. 

The rain had stopped, and dawn was breaking timidly 
across the Baldwin Hills. A solitary city sweeper lum¬ 
bered through the intersection as we slid in to the curb; 
no other traffic seemed available on either street. The 
filling-station lot across Columbus was in darkness, but 
a spotlight blinked at us behind the office shack. Hogan’s 
car dipped its lights in reply, and a black-and-white 
cruiser came slithering out of the lot, tooled briskly 
around and whined back in reverse, to double-park be¬ 
side us, facing west. The driver’s partner hit the deck; 
he looked at me and at the Packard, doubtfully. "These 
folks with you. Lieutenant?” he inquired. 

Hogan leaned through his window to give me a scowl¬ 
ing doubletake. "Don’t you ever go home?” 

"I’ve got to make expenses, Dave,” I said. "You’re 
sitting on that mink. My client’s property.” 

He snorted at me and turned back to the prowlcar 
deputy. "What gives?” 

"We found him, Lieutenant,” the deputy said. The 
clipboard with his time sheet banged against a fender 
when he hauled it out. “At 4:15 a.m./’ he read, “ob¬ 
served detective patrol Forty-two making illegal turn 
against the lights at Pico and Columbus. Stopped driver 
and identified. No action taken. 4:53 a.m.: received 
dispatcher’s bulletin requesting this patrol’s 10-20. Re¬ 
ported incident. Received instructions from dispatcher: 
meet Lieutenant Hogan, Sixteen W, on scene of incident. 
Proceeded there by way of Alta Costa, Mansfield Drive 
and Pico Boulevard. Observed patrol car Forty-two, 
unoccupied, on Mansfield, eighteen-hundred block. 5:25 
a.m.: Met Sixteen W as ordered, made report.” 

"Hell, man, you couldn’t find him,” Hogan said. “You 
found his car. You should of pulled a stakeout on it 
right away and climbed into your radio, is what you 
should of done. Don’t you guys ever learn anything?” 

The crestfallen kid almost dropped the clipboard in 
confusion. "Sorry, sir. We didn’t realize it was a pinch.” 

"What do I got to do, spell out a warrant for him on 
the air? Okay, you masterminds can show us where. 
Let’s shake the lead.” 

We doused our lights and made more U-turns in the 
middle of the block and hustled south, into Columbus 
Park. The cruiser charged up Mansfield Drive in second 
gear. It boiled across the hillcrest and pulled up on 
squealing brakes behind a black sedan parked in the 
shadow of a large banana palm. 

This time we all got out to see, just like a bunch of 
rubbernecks watching a drunk in the gutter. Forty-two 
was a Chewy, in pretty good shape. It still was very 
much unoccupied. Garcia touched the radiator screen 


and shrugged; he raised the hood and flipped all six 
ignition wire caps off the plugs. 

"Johnny, where did he go?” the little woman breathed. 

The question had its merits; there were half a dozen 
private driveways'to the block, and many more within 
two minutes’ walking distance. Patrolling vice-squad 
cops don’t always park their cars right out in front. The 
prowler boys were shuffling their big feet. "Want us to 
check around the neighborhood. Lieutenant?” 

Hogan just stared at him. Garcia said: “It’s on your 
beat. You guys should know what’s going on.” 

"Yes sir,” said the kid with the clipboard. “We should, 
but we can’t figure out what he’s up to here. Most of 
these places are still up for sale; there’s three of them 
right on this block. There’s a doctor in 1805, and a man 
' with a wife and four children in 1809, he owns a business 
in Santa Monica.” 

Suzy drifted back from looking at a mail-box. “Who 
is Doyle in 1812?” she asked. 

The kid ignored her, but the prowlcar driver said: 
“That must be the old lady who moved in last month. 
She seems to do a lot of entertaining.” 

Hogan stiffened and Garcia winked at me. The little 
woman tossed her auburn curls. “There’s a name for the 
house been painted on the gate,” she told us dulcetly. 
“It’s the Villa Rosita, if you want to make something 
of that.” 

“Well, I’ll be damned,” said Hogan solemnly. 

“You ought to drag that much from the Rosita deal 
alone.” I almost laughed out loud and started walking; 
at the gate, the pack caught up with me. The house 
stood on a knoll of its own, at the top of a hundred feet 
of sloping lawn, a new two-story residence, Bermuda-style. 

Hogan opened the gate and marched ahead of us; his 
muddy boots crunched out a steady rhythm on the oyster 
shell. . . . The door chimes tinkled somewhere inside. 

Nothing happened for quite some little time. The 
prowlcar driver made a fist and banged the door with it. 
The porch light flickered on and the door swung ajar 
three inches on its chain. Part of a woman’s head and 
half a sleeve of flowered silk peignoir peered out at us. 
The head exposed a mess of crow’s feet, dabs of cold 
cream, steel-gray hair done-up in papillotes, and one 
bright little coal-black sparrow’s eye. 

"Is something wrong? 

She could have fooled me if I’d been in any doubt. 
She sounded exactly as she was supposed to sound, a 
' cultured old lady prepared to resent the intrusion of her 
charming home by some very rude people at a perfectly 
unearthly hour. Hogan showed her his pretty gold 
badge. “You got one of my officers here. Just send him 
out, is all we want of you.” 

"I beg your pardon. I’m Mrs. Doyle, and no one’s 
here but my three nieces and myself. You have the wrong 
address, I’m sure.” 

“Quit stalling, lady,” Hogan told her wearily. "Some¬ 
body might get hurt. We don’t figure on pinching this 
crib of yours today.” He wiggled a handful of fingers 
behind his back, and Garcia made off for the rear at a run. 

I plodded after him toward the service yard and 
noticed lights being switched on inside and heard the 
front door being slammed and the hushed sibilance of 
women’s voices through a window screen. The yard 
looked bleak and bare, just a square of concrete, a waste 
incinerator and some trash cans piled with empty bottles. 
In the carport were two small coupes, a station wagon 
and a Ford sedan. Garcia checked his stride to glance 
at it, and I caught up with him. His startled whistle 
didn’t tell me anything. The Ford had New York Hcense 
plates. 

He started fumbling for his gun, reluctantly, and 
grinned at me. “You heeled?” 
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"Not on this trip.” 

"Then you better stay out of it, fella. This could turn 
out we buy ourselves a rugged deal.” 

I pursed my lips for him. The kitchen door opened, 
and Matson stepped out on the service porch, just as 
casually as if he only had in mind dumping more bottles 
in the trash. The rising sun’s first rosy fingers reached for 
him and touched his broken nose, his bristling black 
mustache. He carried the sweatstained straw fedora in 
both hands, as if it were a prayer book. He did not 
seem surprised to find us there. 

Garcia’s gun was not in sight. He said: “How are you, 
Dan? The boss is here with me. He wants to talk to 
you.” 

“Yeah? What about?” 

“He’ll have to tell you that himself.” 

The bi^ man nodded and said hoarsely: “Sure, I’ll 
talk to luni. But first,” he carefully explained, “this 
jirivate jerk you guys been keeping for a pet, I’m gonna 
blast a hole through him.” 

The hat exploded in his hands. I almost didn’t duck, 
the whole thing wa$ so strictly from unreal. Garcia’s 
shoulder hit me just in time, and both of us flopped on 
the muddy concrete behind those garbage cans. The 
kitchen door banged shut. The clipboard kid, who had 
come pounding down the driveway, charged into the 
yard and pumped six bullets into it. 

He made quite a picture, standing there facing that 
door with his feet wide apart and presenting the edge of 
his body, the way he’d been taught on the pistol range 
down at Miranda Point. Upstairs a window shattered 
open and another gun lashed out. The kid looked sur¬ 
prised, and dropjred his, and fell to his knees. 

Garcia put a shot into the broken window while I 
ran across the yard and dragged the kid into the car- 
jiort, out of hock. The slug had smashed into a hip 
bone, ranged around it and had settled in the groin; I 
could feel its irregular oval blister just below the skin. 
He wasn’t in danger and seemed more bewildered than 
hurt. I left his. empty gun with him and told him to 
relax. I climbed a picket fence behind the carport, 
broke through twenty yards of brush and slid downhill 
to Mansfield Drive. At the gate of the Villa Rosita I 
tan into the little woman who was calmly leauing on the 
mailbox pole and reconditioning her face. 

“Did you get them?” she artlessly wanted to know. 

“Does it sound as if we did?” 

A fresh fusillade broke out on both sides of the house. 
I saw the prowlcar driver on the lawn behind the syca¬ 
more, methodically taking aim. Another window shat¬ 
tered noisily; a scream came drifting down to us, half 
terror, half excitement, plainly feminine. “Where’s 
Dave?” 1 said. “It’ll take the Marines to knock over 
this place.” 

Hogan broke cover from an oleander bush and came 
tramping across the lawn, unhurriedly, his rockhard 
Irish features grimly unconcerned. “Get your wife out 
ol here,” he told me evenly. 

“Let’s see you try to make me, sweetie,” Suzy said. 

He stared at both of us as if we’d snubbed his mother. 
“Pack a gun?” he asked me coldly. 

“In my car.” 

“Okay, you’re deputized. I got no time to swear you 
in. Just keep her off my back and take a couple pot¬ 
shots at this mob until the help arrives. Don’t get your¬ 
self plugged.” He dived into his own sedan and grabbed 
the mike. “ Sixteen W calling dispatcher. Clear the air, 
clear the air.” 

“All cars stand by!” The dashboard speaker’s mono¬ 
tone was placid. “Okay, Lieutenant, go ahead.” 

‘‘We got a shooting match on Mansfield, eighteen 
hundred block. We got several suspects under surveil¬ 


lance, resisting arrest. Need assistance, need assistance. 
Code Three.” 

“Sixteen W, Roger. Attention, Hollywood station. 
All Hollywood units proceed to eighteen hundred block 
on Mansfield Drive, assist, assist! Use caution, Code 
Three.” The dispatcher caught his breath and inquired: 
“You want an ambulance, IJeutenant?” 

“Sixteen W, affirmative on ambulance. Make it two, 
O’Hara, we got lots of work for them!” 

I ran back to the Packard where Suzy was having a 
time with the dog, who’d been howling his head oil and 
charging the windows, trying to get out and join the fun. 
He saw us and redoubled his attempts until she spoke. 
“Down, Khan honey, down! You-all be good now!” suh. 

The big hound pricked up both his ears so fast they 
clicked, cocked his enormous head at her, uttered a pierc¬ 
ing whine and dropped back to the floor. I reached in 
through the sidewing, patted him, and punched the 
glove compartment lock. 

“You’d better stay here, angel cake.” 

“Why, Johnny? I’ll be careful. Honestly, I will.” 

“You’re not going to like what you’ll see.” 

“I don’t mind. As long as I’m with you.” 

They haven’t learned, not in a hundred thousand 
years. Not since they used to tag along while you went 
after sabertooth tiger with a club. I shrugged it off and 
started running, past the gate and up the hill again and 
through the sage brush, back to the Villa Rosita’s service 
yard. Already the sirens came shrilling in from every¬ 
where, and for ten miles around the early-weekend sleep¬ 
ers would be cursing in their beds. 

“Darling, those poor, misguided girls in there!” 

“Well, what about them?” I demanded. “If they’re 
halfway smart, they’ve locked themselves into the bath¬ 
room. What do you suggest, that mob should bring 
them out under a flag of truce?” 

“If they were halfway smart, they’d be wearing blue 
mink and living in Beverly Hills,” the little woman 
pointed out to me. 

“Yeah, it’s a cruel world,” I said, and jumped into the 
drainage ditch behind the picket fence. 

Garcia was twenty yards away, still crouched among 
the garbage cans. He held his fire while they were snip¬ 
ing at him from upstairs, with the slugs pinging harm¬ 
lessly off into space or crashing through bottles to shower 
him with broken glass. He heard us scrambling in the 
ditch and grinned at us across his shoulder, recklessly. 

“Want me to bail you out?” I yelled at him. 

He grinned some more and shook his head and pointed 
to his gun. I dug up a box with a couple of dozen .38 
shells, shook half of them into my pocket, closed the box 
and lobbed it over to him like a hand-grenade. He 
caught it on the fly and waved at me. Then he pointed 
again, where the hillside dropped steeply into a small 
ravine. 

I struggled through a batch of poison ivy down the 
ditch. The upstairs sniper took a shot at me; it went 
whis-pering by through the brush like a snake on the run. 
The little woman pulled my coat tail. “Are you letting 
them get by with that?” 

“They can’t get out that way.” 

Garcia backed me up by blasting at the sniper, twice. 
There were more women screaming from inside the 
house. What seemed to be the dining-room had been 
constructed like the bottom leg of an inverted L. It 
came up to the edge of the cliff, and would be out of 
range from both the front lawn and the service yard. 
Someone was at the window, knocking out the screen. 

He got his foot caught in the copper mesh. I drew 
a bead on it and put a bullet through it, just like that. 
It was only a foot, with a shoe and six inches of Argyle 
sock sticking out through a window screen and momen- 


tarily immobilized, at fifteen yards. A schoolboy could 
have hit it with a water pistol. The screen caved in, the 
foot jerked back, the man let out a yelp, like a dog who’d 
been kicked in the ribs. 

“That’s my boy who did that,” Suzy said approvingly. 

“Keep your head down, cherry pie,” I said. “We’ve 
got them bottled up, but they’re not going to surrender. 
I wouldn’t either, not on a cop-killing rap.” 

“How many of them do you think there are?” 

“Just our three friends. They’d already have tried 
to crash out if there were any more. They’re making all 
that noise to keep their spirits up, like the fellow who 
walks through a graveyard whistling to himself.” 

From the direction of the front lawn came the savage 
stutter of a riot gun. I was reminded of the sign put up 
by an exterminator company downtown: Doc Kilzum, 
The Doctof of Rugs—His Patients All Die. Tl\& hillside 
resounded with men slogging up through the brush and 
shouting to each other; three of them, carrying shotguns, 
appeared in the little ravine. Two more were climbing 
to the carport roof. A grizzled patrolman in khaki 
dropped into the ditch with us and looked us over from 
behind his pistol sights. 

"You this private snooper the Lieutenant deputized?” 

“That’s me,” I told him cheerfully, and took another 
snapshot at the house, just to prove it to him. 

He pushed my gun arm down. “Nix, nix, you’re sup¬ 
posed to get back to the street. And take the lady with 
you, brother. We’re all set to flush ’em out . . .” 

A shotgun boomed downhill, and another; the broken 
remains of the dining-room window collapsed in clatter¬ 
ing shards. The early-morning breeze brought us the 
sudden pungent razor edge of tear-gas fumes. 

It happened fast, before we’d reached the picket fence. 
The kitchen door Hew oil its hinges, Hymie Cohn came 
sailing out and cleared the service porch, landing smack 
on his buttocks on the wet concrete. The gas had him 
coughing and retching and clawing at his eyes, but he 
still waved a gun, like a ticket to Potters’ Field. Behind 
him, Steve Gusik was dragging himself to the porch on 
hands and knees, apparently unarmed, one foot a bare 
and gory mess. 

There was a long halt-second of appalling silence. 
Then someone shouted, inarticulately, and the yard 
erupted in a yellow flash, a crackling thunderclap. 

Suzy was sitting in the bottom of the ditch, eyes closed, 
hands clapped over both ears. I snarled at her to stay 
there, jumped the fence and joined the crowd. Hogan 
came charging up the driveway on the fenders of a racing 
ambulance. The crowd split up for him, respectfully. 
Garcia slapped me on the back and offered his sinister 
grin. “Just like the good old days at Anzio,” he said. 

On the floor of the kitchen, three feet from the door¬ 
way, Sergeant Matson’s corpse lay twisted and contorted 
in a pool of slowly clotting blood. The clipboard kid’s 
first reckless shots had served their purpose after all. 

“Somebody phone the cleanup squad,” said fjogan, 
callously. 

I iirnkd away, made a ceremony out of lighting 
up a cigarette, and helped the little woman clear the 
fence. We passed around the crowd and down the drive¬ 
way; on the lawn the second ambulance was slewed 
across the turf and ministering to a frightened bunch 
of weeping girls in flimsy dressing-gowns. Old Mrs. 
Doyle, who’d claimed to be their aunt, stared at us 
haughtily from a police car parked inside the gate. 

Hogan caught up with us just as we climbed into 
the Packard. “Both of you okay?” 

“You know us, Dave,” I said. “We’d rather see this 
kind of show than eat.” 

“Yeah, sure, I know' you guys.” It was high praise, 
for him. “Thanks for the hand,” he mentioned care¬ 


lessly, and reached in through the offside wing to pet 
the dog, who growled at him suspiciously. “Was you 
supposed to get a fee if you’d returned them furs?” 

“Why, Dave, of course not,” Suzy said. “We make a 
hobby of this sort of thing.” 

He yawned at her politely, with his lips together. 
“Jeez, I’m bushed,” he told us. “So all right, you people 
got to live. So go ahead and pick it up, out of my car. 
I’d just as leave get rid of it.” 


Chapter Thirteen 

ixteen Sycamore Terrace presented a 
front of cool gray brick and primly drawn 
Venetian blinds. The little woman frowned 
at me with that funny instinctive concern 
they all show for early-morning privacy. 
“Johnny, she won’t be visible tor hours . . .” 

The dashboard clock said only 7:20, but the sun was 
back on duty, trying to make up for yesterday’s lost 
time. I nosed the Packard in against the old live oak, 
just when a lanky high-school boy in blue jeans on a 
scooter puttered by and flicked a copy of the Post-Courier 
from saddlebag to lawn. 

“There goes your answer, honey bun,” I said. “Bad 
news travels too fast. My clients should get it from me, 
not from that rag.” 

“I guess so,” she concurred reluctantly. “At least 
you’ve done for her what you were hired to do.” She 
held the mink up in her arms and touched a cheek to it. 
“It is a pretty thing,” she told me wistfully. 

The Westminster chimes performed without response. 
“Maybe you should have phoned her,” Suzy said uneasily. 

“And get myself brushed olf or have to break this 
story to her on the wire? I don’t buy that,” I said, and 
laid my knuckles on the door. 

From the sound of her steps down the hall I knew it 
couldn’t be the little colored girl. Miss Leila Dejong 
didn’t bother with the wicket grille or with the chain. 
She stood belore us in a crisp white terry robe and Roman 
sandals, with her yellow locks brushed smoothly to her 
shoulders and her lipstick on straight. The wisteria eyes 
inspected us with something of the same well-bred de¬ 
tachment they would have displayed toward a pair of 
sideshow freaks. I could not blame her very much; 
all we required to make ourselves presentable amounted 
to a bath, a change of clothes, a comb, a razor, and about 
twelve hours of sleep. 

“What is it, please?” 

I quickly mumbled the usual conventionalities and in¬ 
troduced the little woman, who succeeded in concealing 
her embarrassment behind a brightly specious smile. 

It was returned, a trifle doubtfully. “How do you do. 
I am afraid this is an unexpected pleasure . . . Oh, 
you’ve brought my coat! How sweet of youl” 

“We felt you’d want to have it back as soon as pos¬ 
sible, regardless of the circumstances,” Suzy said. 

I glanced at her; my long-trained ear had caught a 
tiny note of irony. Our hostess hesitated, bit her lovely 
lips and frowned. "Oh, do come in,” she told us, more 
or less in resignation, like a girl who has been interview¬ 
ing servants, all day long. 

That contemptuous living-room of hers looked just as 
big and cold and socially correct; dull iron, polished 
glass and spotless yellow leather, everything in proper 
order, nothing disarranged, not so much as a cigarette 
butt left in an ashtray anywhere. The mantelpiece still 
bore its tearose spray which appeared to have wilted a 
little, perhaps because it was only made up of Joanna 
Hills and working up a slight inferiority complex in there. 

Miss Leila Dejong had the mink and was holding it 
up to the sun streaming in through the patio doors and 
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striking ice-blue sparks off the cast of the pelts. She in¬ 
spected the tear in the lining and managed another smile, 
not too successfully. “It has been damaged, rather, hasn’t 
it?” she mentioned, and her tone was clearly meant to 
register polite exasperation. 

"Just the seam,” said Suzy, demurely enough to make 
me pinch myself. “If you like, I’ll be glad to sew it up 
for you.” 

“There’s been a lot of damage done last night,” I put 
in foolishly. 

That one went past my charming client like a spitball 
in the breeze. She draped the mink across the fireside 
couch and wandered over to the secretary. The scratch 
of her pen in her checkbook almost hurt my teeth. She 
did not even ask us to sit down; the idea seemed to be 
to pay the man and get it over with. 

The check read $250, made out to the order of cash; 
she hadn’t kept my card, and she couldn’t be bothered 
remembering the name of every private dick she hired 
to go chasing around after her furs. I stepped on the 
notion I had to tear it up, and thanked her, making 
something of an effort at civility. Then there was noth¬ 
ing for it but to snap the ball. 

“About your fiance—” 1 said, and stopped when it 
occurred to me this was supposed to be her wedding day. 

She adjusted the belt of her robe and gave her shapely 
back a rest against the mantelpiece, beside the tearose 
spray. On her slender left hand the big solitaire winked 
at me complacently. “It’s quite all right,” she told me 
distantly. "I’ve reconsidered, and there’ll be no further 
need for you to trouble, really. I’m satisfied Keith is just 
being difficult. He couldn’t possibly have been involved 
in anything, you know; he’s simply not the type.” 

"He’s dead,” said Suzy, with that calm disdain of 
women tor each other’s feelings, when the chips are down. 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“Sorry, Miss Dejong,” 1 pitched in hurriedly. “But 
there it is. He was murdered last night, in a tourist 
court in Sherman Oaks, by his associates in a rackets 
setup. The police picked up their trail this morning, 
cornered them, and shot them down when they put up 
a fight . . .” 

The wisteria eyes were blank with disbelief. “But 
that’s preposterous! It must be someone else, it simply 
couldn’t be— . . . Where did you people learn of this?” 

Suzy said: “Where did you think we found your mink?” 

Our hostess sat down on the couch as it her graceful, 
tawny limbs had suddenly refused their services. She 
gazed upon the coat' and touched a finger to its silky 
fleece as it she’d never noticed it before and wondered 
if it might be not quite clean. “Will they ask me to come 
down, and question me, and make me talk to those re¬ 
porters?” she inquired. 

“Probably not,” I said. “It’s not the sort of case where 
the police are likely to go in for much publicity. Of 
course they’re going to find out about you, Miss Dejong, 
although so far I’ve managed pretty well to keep you 
out of it. It’s still no crime to fall in love with someone 
who turns out to be a racketeer.” 

For the first time she looked at me directly, in a flash 
of candidness that caught me by surprise. “Of course, 
I never was in love with Keith,” she pointed out to me. 
“I did not even like him very much.” She bit her lips 
and shrugged. "Why did they kill him, please?” 

“It’s not a very pleasant story, Miss Dejong,” I said. 
“There was an angle to it of police corruption, and a 
pretty slick attempt to cover up last Thursday’s killing 
at the Chateau Bayard. There also was another gir.l 
involved. If you insist, I’ll make a full report to you 
in writing.” 

“Please don’t bother. You’ve already gone to so much 
trouble for me, both of you.” She rose and faced us. 


steadily enough. "I think I’d better dose this house 
and go away somewhere to brood about my sins.” 

The little woman said: “Johnny, why don’t you tell 
her what was in the lining of her coat?” 

That was the breaking-point, exactly there. 

1 didn’t think so at the time. For a tew moments 
anyway she gave me the idea she only wanted to explain 
about the tear. 

“A little needlework—” I said, and frowned at her. 

“There was a tape recording reel concealed in it,” the 
little woman said. “1 found it, and Lieutenant Hogan 
made me take it out. It was about this big.” She made 
a circle with her hands and nodded to me, earnestly. 
“Why don’t you show it to her, darling?” she invited me. 

“Because I gave it back to Dave,” 1 said. “For that 
matter, we’ll have to turn over the portable to him as 
well.” Then 1 remembered Bush reciting Shakespeare 
on the dummy reel and dug it up out of my raincoat 
pocket. “This is not the one, you understand. I found 
it in McElroy’s office, but it’s just an exercise in speech; 
we learned that Bush went to dramatic school. It was 
the first clear proof we had that McElroy was there, last 
Thursday night, and that he took every record in sight.” 

M y charming client stared at the bright metal disk. 
She reached for it and toolc it from my hands, as if it 
fascinated her beyond control. “An exercise in speech?” 

“As a matter of fact, it’s the balcony scene from ‘Romeo 
and Juliet,’ ” I told her shortly. 

“Do you mind?” She drifted over with it to the Cape- 
hart in the corner, by the secretary. The Capehart was 
nice, if your taste ran to lemonwood with carved ebony 
trimmings, in radio-phonographs. Without television it 
looked just as big and expensive as Bush’s fancy-trick 
machine. It had the right attachments tor magnetic 
tape, not much of a coincidence to me when 1 recalled 
the lady was supposed to be an actress, too. 

“I don’t believe you’re going to enjoy this. Miss 
Dejong,” I said. “The guy is dead, and the production 
doesn’t sound like box office at all.” 

But the Capehart was humming already, the reel jerk¬ 
ing forward through the playback slot and winding itself 
on an empty spool. 

She speaks. 

Oh, speak again, bright angel! for thou an 

As glorious to this night— 

This time it struck me Bush seemed to be having spoil 
with it. He was hamming it up even more than might 
be normally expected for a student of dramatics; his 
delivery had something odd about it, as if he were cut¬ 
ting himself quite a caper at somebody else’s expense. 
He kept on going, skipping the Juliet lines with no more 
than a second’s pause to catch his breath. When he 
came to the break where she’d be asking him “ What man 
art thou, that thus bescreen’d in night, So stumblest on 
my counsel?” he was actually chuckling to himself, and 
his own line “O wilt thou leave me so unsatisfied ?” rang 
just about as phony as a wooden nickel. 

The reel ran out at last. Miss Leila Dejong removed 
it off the spindle and stood looking at us with a funny 
little smile. 

“May I borrow this, please? Just for today?” 

By then she couldn’t have borrowed a match from me 
for fifteen seconds, but it was Suzy who stepped in be¬ 
tween us, took the reel out of her hands and put it back 
on the machine. “I’d like to play that over, if it’s all 
right with you.” 

“It needs rewinding, honey doll,” I said. 

“Why, Johnny? Isn’t this just like a typewriter rib¬ 
bon, with ink on both sides?” 

I whistled, not very melodiously, and said: “You may 
have something there. It wouldn’t work on those old- 
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fashioned wire recorders that I’m used to, but the tape 
may be reversible at that.” 

My charming client’s smile had grown indulgent, like 
a mother’s when her lovable if possibly somewhat neurotic 
brood seems just about to set the house on fire. “It is 
reversible,” she told us dulcetly, assuring us the place 
would burn and hadn’t been insured. 

I pursed my lips at her and snapped the switch. 

For a minute the peculiar rhythmic tremolo that 
emerged from the machine defied my ear, though not 
because of sound distortion or for any other reason than 
its sheer implausibility. Then it was broken by the sud¬ 
den creak of cushioned springs and by another noise, 
half groan half sigh, distinctly human, unmistakably 
lascivious. A woman’s voice spoke throatily in answer: 
Please be still. I've got to talk. 

That made it obvious—the cricket chorus in the back¬ 
ground, and the microphone that had been sneaked out 
from the roadside bushes on a fishing rod. 

I’d come across such things before. For shakedown 
artists, and for private ops who "specialize in marital 
relations,” the procedure has been almost standardized. 
The guilty couple is discreetly tailed, the bug is intro¬ 
duced somehow, and the result will often bring a pretty 
piece of change. A vice-squad officer like Bush can pull 
this stunt on spec, simply by shopping through the night 
spots on the Sunset Strip for promising material. 

There was no question that he’d made a catch that 
time. Most necking parties in a car don’t make good 
advertising copy, but the few that do will curl your 
hair. A woman’s eloquence, if she takes pleasure in 
articulated love, is well beyond belief. This particular 
Juliet wanted to put it in words, a lengthy monologue 
she did not care to have delayed by interruption. 

In that room, on that occasion, under those fantastic 
circumstances, the effect was nothing short of grim. 

I had to switch it off right in the middle to preserve 
my equanimity. My clever little wife and self-elected 
helpmate had already turned away and appeared to be 
closely inspecting her badly damaged manicure. Miss 
Leila Dejong had retired to the fireplace again and 
watched us through the smoke screen of another ciga¬ 
rette. The wisteria eyes were almost callously serene. 

“That will be one thousand dollars,” I said. 

Suzy swung around and stared at me. My charming 
client quirked one corner of those lovely sulky lips into 
a living question-mark. 

“I’ve earned it,” I said. "The reward you put up, if 
I should find your fianc£ and prove him innocent of 
any crime. Okay, I’ve found him, and he was.” 

“I thought you told me that he was a racketeer,” she 
countered brazenly. 

“Yes, ma’am. That’s how it was supposed to look, as 
if you didn’t know.” 

“I’m not quite sure I understand.” 

"Go on with you,” I said. “You understand all right. 
It may not have been your idea, but you were in there 
pitching, sister. You even went along last night, to rent 
that cabin at the Montevista and to help your boy-friend 
stack the deal. I’ll bet those sleeping pills were yours, 
and you’d be just the gal to see about the little secretary’s 
fingerprints marked on the y&iter-glass.” 

The blonde in the white terry robe still seemed vaguely 
amused with me. It worried me a bit, because it made 
no sense. She should have been in tears, or shouting 
off her head, or even throwing things. 

I said: “Let’s get this straight, in case you think I’m 
only guessing, Miss Dejong. On Wednesday afternoon 
Bush went to see your fianc£, downtown. He took his 
portable machine and played this hearts-and-flowers stuff 
of yours, out in the men’s room, where the secretary 
couldn’t overhear. He didn’t make a sale—he was seen 


getting bounced on his ears. But that evening, of course, 
you were in line to get the same and lost your pretty 
mink. It was not until Thursday that McElroy realized 
where Bush’s merchandise might have its points. He had 
already put the coat in storage when it suddenly oc¬ 
curred to him you’d try to get it back. 

“With that recording in his hands he figured he could 
stop you, cold. He mulled it over for a spell and finally 
called Bush' from Santa Monica that night, and made a 
date with him. But when he got there, Bush was dead, 
and the apartment had been frisked. Only the portable 
with just one reel in it was on the bedroom desk, because 
the killer had not recognized it or because he’d been 
disturbed. McElroy spotted it, of course—it was the 
same machine he’d seen the day before. He snapped it 
up and took it to his office, played the reel, got fooled 
by Bush as Romeo and dumped the whole contraption 
in his laundry bin. He didn’t dare to call the cops, not 
with his pinball gambling record and a witness to his 
fight with Bush, so he decided to lay low; he knew Miss 
Howe, his secretary, had a crush on him, and when she 
offered him a temporary hideout at her place on Friday 
morning, he accepted it. He took the mink back out of 
storage where it wasn’t safe and gave it to her, probably 
more as a gesture, or because he thought it couldn’t be 
recovered by you quite so easily.” 

She kept on listening to me with that same patient, 
almost motherly indulgence, to where I wondered if it 
was an act or if she really thought she’d get away with it. 
I said: “The rest of this is easy, when you’ve got that far 
along. The killer checked the records he had lifted, 
probably right here, on that same phonograph of yours. 
He must’ve found a lot of interesting blackmail stuff, 
but not the piece he had been looking for. Which made 
things awkward all around, because if it turned up it 
might supply a pretty nasty clue. So the idea was to pro¬ 
vide a fall guy, custom-built, and get the cops to close 
the case, but quick. 

"McElroy came in handy there—he had been on the 
spot, as I would have to testify, and he was playing right 
into your hands by hiding out. If he committed suicide 
it would be just as good as a confession. So that meant 
simply making contact with him through Miss Howe, 
who thereby signed up as a fellow-victim, and suggesting 
that the four of you should get together, for some silly 
reason such as signing a release, or to return his other 
gifts. He fell for it all right; it never did occur to him 
you two were dangerous; he only knew that Bush went 
in for blackmail, and a man like that has lots of enemies. 
So he obliged you, and you doped his coffee and the 
girl’s, and sneaked them into Cabin 17 through the back 
alley, and turned on the gas. But both of you were well 
aware that even clever murderers can make mistakes. 
That’s why you figured out a way that was like copper¬ 
ing your bet, if you’ll excuse my pun—you had this 
record reel which showed Bush was involved with rack¬ 
eteers and with another cop, and which would make a 
lovely plant, in case something went off the beam. You 
planted it inside the coat, where it would certainly be 
found if more than a routine investigation should be 
made. If not, you’d get it back when either the police 
or I returned your property. You knpw, I really like 
that touch; it shows imagination, and a sense of humor, 
and the genuine McCoy in cold-blooded depravity.” 

That did the trick, at last. The wisteria eyes were 
suddenly narrow and livid with rage; the slender 1 hand 
that bore the winking solitaire lashed out at me to slap 
my face. I blocked it easily and stepped away from it 
and said: "Well, lackaday, we have another southpaw 
in our midst!” 

Suzy stopped worrying about her brush-torn nails. 
“Darling, who did kill Bush?” she asked me interestedly. 
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“I wasn’t there, so 1 don’t know for sure. His voice 
is probably on that recording, if you care to hear the 
rest of it. But he should be the guy who told me yes¬ 
terday that Miss Dejong had quarreled with McElroy 
about life insurance, Wednesday night. The only gny 
to whom I mentioned anything about the racketeering 
angle, and about the other woman who might be in¬ 
volved. The character who went so far as to admit that 
he had introduced the happy couple and who calmly 
warned McElroy at the time that he was going to be 
skinned.” 

The open French doors to the patio clicked sharply 
shut. The man who smiled upon us from between the 
yellow draperies was wearing bright white nylon boxer 
trunks and nothing else. The trunks were almost but 
not quite a match tor tile sheer brilliance of his teeth, 
and they set off the classic sculpture of his rugged, deep¬ 
ly tanned, big-muscled body to considerable elfect. 

The smile suggested plain good cheer and warm appre¬ 
ciation for a pair of welcome visitors who had arrived 
at a perhaps somewhat informal hour. The Scotch- 
plaid terry towel in his hands invited us to step right up 
and join hint in the pool. It called to mind the wet 
director-chair 1 had been worrying about the day be¬ 
fore. 1 gave him a peek at my own set of dental equip¬ 
ment and said: “Good morning, Counselorl We were 
just chatting about you.” 

Dr. Jorge M. R. Fernandez, LLD., Consultant tor 
Latin-American Affairs, crinkled his mustache for us. 

"So 1 gathered,” he told me, and his clipped, incisive 
Harvard accent sounded pleasantly composed. “Bad 
form of me to listen in,” he added earnestly. 

Outside on Sycamore, some fifty yards away, the dog 
struck up a sudden piercing howl. 

“Maybe it’s just as well you did,” 1 said. “Now you 
can start to figure how to beat this rap in court, eh, 
Counselor?” 

He shrugged it off, as it we were discussing nothing 
more vexatious than a parking ticket. “Bush deserved to 
die,” he told me, carelessly theatrical. “Blackmail is 
bad enough, you will agree, my friend, but when a black¬ 
mailer exacts his toll and then attempts to cash in from 
the other side, he must accept reasonable consequences.” 

1 saw his point, and 1 saw Bush’s too. The hearts-and- 
Howers record was a one-shot proposition: if the marriage 
had taken place, on schedule, there was nothing more 
that could be done with it; you can’t divorce a woman 
for what happened any time before she says “I do.” 

So Bush would have sold her a copy, for what he con¬ 
sidered the traffic would bear, and then he’d simply 
turned around and offered the original to McElroy. ft 
was good business, if you were doing business that way, 
and if you had a cop’s contemptuous disdain for people 
getting mad at you. 

“How did you spot his cache behind the television 
screen?” I asked. 

Fernandez shrugged again. “His radio was on,” he 
said. “I tried to turn it off and couldn’t find the switch. 
You understand, my friend, one’s patience runs a little 
short on such occasions.” 

A fit of temper and a lucky kick. ... I’d had to pull 
the plug myself, to stop the big machine. “Just one 
more thing,” I said. “Why did you two insist on hiring 
me to find your pigeon, since you didn’t want him 
found?” 

“Ah, but we did,” he cheerfully assured me. “Don’t 
you see, my friend, until he phoned me Friday afternoon 
we’d no idea where he had gone.” 

“So that was when you made a date to meet him at 
the coffee Shop last night,” I ..aid. 

“Of course. 1 told him the police were looking for 
him, but we’d hired a private man in his behalf who had 


already found conclusive evidence that Bush was killed 
by racketeers.” 

“Which you were anxious to turn over to him. Very 
slick,” I said. “It almost seems a shame to heave quite 
such a precious pair of polished, winsome, well-bred, 
skillful, vicious murderers into the can.” 

The room fell silent. Khan let out another angry 
growl and scrabbled at the windows of my car. Fer¬ 
nandez brought his educated eyebrows into play. They 
came way up to here, as if he’d suddenly found cause to 
disapprove of me and my crude pleasantries. 

“You have no power of arrest, my friend,” he said. 

We all looked at each other as if someone had dropped 
a brick. Our charming hostess lit anothei cigarette and 
frowned at us. “You haven’t any proof of this, you 
know,” she reminded me casually. 

“Surprise,” I said. “A confession is proof, it it’s made 
to an officer of the law, who may proceed to take the per¬ 
sons making such confession into custody. It just so 
happens 1 was deputized this morning as 4 temporal v 
county officer, and no one’s been around to fire me yet. 
You two are coming down to Headquarters with me right 
now.” 

The little woman gasped and grabbed my arm. Fer¬ 
nandez’ fancy Scotch-plaid towel had been flung aside. 
He was still smiling at us, but not pleasantly—a calculat¬ 
ing smile with brains behind it, thinking fast, thinking 
of holes to be dug in the garden, and a bloodstained 
carpet to be burned in the incinerator, and a chunk of 
hamburger with strychnine tor the dog. 

The hunting knife that had been hidden in the towel 
looked a full ten inches long, and sharp enough to slice 
a roast. 

“You should have left that with McElroy’s body, Coun¬ 
selor,” I said. 

He glanced at it, and took a step in my direction, 
walking on the balls of his bare feet. “I almost did,” he 
said. “Then 1 remembered 1 might need it still.” His 
smile had lapsed into a grimace and I cursed myself lot 
having put my gun back in the glove compartment of m\ 
car. “I don’t like guns,” Fernandez said as if he’d read 
my mind. “They have a greasy smell, they make a noise, 
they soil your hands.” He took another cat-like step. 

I pushed the little woman off my arm. “Go find a 
phone somewhere around here, cherry pie—while 1 take 
care of Gorgeous George.” 

“The phone can wait,” she said, and slipped behind 
the couch. 

The blonde in the white terry robe still leaned against 
the mantelpiece. It was the attitude of one who’d seen 
the show before, but the wisteria eyes were wide again, 
and wantonly aroused. “He locked the doors, on you, 
you know,” she told us graciously. “While vou were 
listening to me on the phonograph ...” 

It was the kind of spot where it occurs to you you 
could make money renting out your stomach, for a deep 
freeze locker. I wasn’t scared, exactly, but I’d had my 
share of troubles for the week, and here was still another 
lad who itched to have a go at me. I couldn’t use that, 
and I couldn’t use his nasty girl-friend looking on and 
waiting for him to carve his initials in my jugular. There 
was no point in making an attempt to talk him out of it. 
A man’s who’s made three corpses in two days and who 
has indirectly caused another three is like a hopeless 
alcoholic—all he wants is two more drinks. 

I picked up the coffee table with the plate-glass top. 

It was a good deal heavier than I had counted on. I’d 
meant to crown him with it, but it carried so much 
ornamental iron that I barely managed lifting it in time 
to meet his sudden rush. He saw it coming up in front 
of him and swerved away from it, straight-arming at it 
like a halfback going through left tackle. The shock of 
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contact jarred my spine and knocked the glass into a 
hundred fragments on the rug. I threw the framework 
after him and missed him by an inch; it clanged against 
the wall as if a bulldozer had rammed the house. 

That was all right. He hadn’t touched me yet, and 
there were yards of broken glass between us now which 
didn’t bother me a bit, but which were apt to prove a 
trifle inconvenient under his naked feet. I needed the 
advantage, too—a knife in the hands of a trained ath¬ 
lete is not a very comfortable proposition, even if you 
have the benefit of Army research in such matters. You 
can’t get at the guy, for if you try he’ll simply keep on 
whittling you to ribbons; all you can afford is wait for 
him to come to you and hope he gets a little out of line. 

“What’s holding up progress, Counselor?” I jeered at 
him. “Afraid you’ll get your tootsies hurt?” 

He didn’t snarl or anything. His flying leap had 
cleared the glass and put him almost in my lap. The 
knife milled through a flashing arc that started at his 
ankles and achieved its apex just about a cigarette-length 
from my chin. I slapped a grip on the wrist and the 
biceps behind it and battered my shoulder inside, but 
his skin was slippery with sweat, and his free arm looped 
round my neck before I got him airborne—both of us had 
to let go: he fishtailed clear over my head and hit the rug, 
not nearly hard enough, recovering himself before my 
place-kick reached his jaw. 

This time we were both breathing just a little fast for 
comfort. Outside the dog was tearing up my car and 
making like a wolfpack in a trap. Behind the couch 
Suzy had pounced upon the mink. 

“Go get him, Johnny!” she cried—and tossed it to me. 

I caught it easily and almost laughed out loud. A nice 
big hunk of fur is just the thing to cramp your ok! 
stiletto; back in ancient Rome they did it with a net. 1 
pushed a chair out of my way and shuffled forward on 
the rug, closing in on Fernandez, and waving the mink. 

Behind me, Miss Leila Dejong cried out, a cry of warn 
ing and acute despair. I heard a sound of scuffling and 
just then Fernandez charged me like a bull. It was too 
easy, in a way. The coat absorbed the shock, the knife 
slashed through it, and the arm behind the knife got 
sheathed in endless folds of softly clinging, mildly per¬ 
fumed, gaudy-hued Aleutian blue, $20,000 worth of it. 

My fist crashed meatily into his Adam’s apple, and my 
heel had hooked him off his feet. He went down like a 
sack of potatoes, not out cold but with no wind left in his 
lungs. I grinned at him, and reached over for the knife. 

“Johnny, look out!” 

There was water all over my head and there were roses 
on the rug beside me, pretty, salmon-pink Joanna Hills, 
and only slightly wilted. There were stars before me, 
golden rockets, scarlet candlebombs and fiery serpent 
wheels. The heavy iron vase that had been on the man¬ 
telpiece hooked in my collar, hung there for a while and 
vanished with a sudden clunk. The floor came up to 
meet me at an idiotic angle, hit me in the face and 
rolled me over on my back. 

Fernandez’ eyes looked into mine. They were no 
more than just an inch or two away, huge pools of coffee- 
liquid brown, dully expressionless, the whites shot 
through with blood. The mink moved slowly over to 
envelop me; the sun went off behind a cloud. Its fading 
rays flashed off the knife as it approached my neck. 

Detective Lieutenant David Hogan sneered at me 
politely from the easy chair beside my bed. I knew he 
was being polite, because he had removed his hat, since 
there were ladies present. 

“You should of seen them X-ray pictures," he ad¬ 
monished me. “The doc says he ain’t never seen the 
likes of it. I could of told him long ago you got a skull 
that’s solid bone. Boy, don’t you ever learn?" 


I scowled at him and touched the hefty strip of plaster 
under my right ear, but gingerly. “Quit razzing me, you 
lousy Mick, and tell me how you happened to cut in.” 

“Police routine, Johnny." He hadn’t had such fun 
with me in years. “Can’t beat it-nobody can. We 
checked the heel prints on those guys back at Columbus 
Park, the minute you was gone. We got no make on 
them, not with this Seal Test that was on the napkin.” 

"Oh, fine,” I said. “A little thing I overlooked, and 
right away you have to take advantage. But it doesn’t 
show how you caught up with me.” 

“That so? You think we’d let you take away the coat 
tor free? The sergeant here was right behind you in that 
crummy heap of mine. We didn’t like the shuffle on this 
deal, is how it was.” 

Garcia winked at me. He leaned against the door¬ 
post where he had been studying the nurses’ legs as they 
passed down the corridor. “A broken fuel pump,” he 
said. “On Wilshire, just as you turned north at Crescent 
Drive. I phoned the boss, and we put out a reader after 
you. Then as we cruised around we caught the Beverly 
dispatcher on this 204.” 

“The old lady next door!” I said reverently. 

“Yeah, sure,” said Hogan, still sneering. “She phoned 
in a beef, on that big dog of yours barking off his head. 
So we sashayed right over with them college boys from 
Beverly, and there you was, laid out among the lilies, 
with the guy all set to give you a real close shave, and 
your wife pulling hairs with a nekkid blonde already. 
Boy, what you missed!” 

Suzy smiled for me, bewitchingly. She tucked the 
sheets around my shoulders and deposited a small cool 
hand upon my aching brow. “He’s only kidding, dar¬ 
ling,” she assured me solemnly. “That awful woman 
grabbed a flower vase, and I grabbed her, only I got her 
robe instead. Her figure isn’t very good . . .” 

"Suppose you tell me how you knew she was involved,” 
1 growled at her. 

“I tried to long before, but none of you would listen,” 
she explained. “I didn’t like the clumsy way that lining 
had been stitched. It wasn’t man-clumsy, just womau- 
clumsy, and a working girl such as that poor Miss Howe 
would have had more experience, you see.” 

Garcia snickered. Hogan stared at her derisively. I 
merely groaned and touched the bandage on my head. 
She looked at all of us as if we should appreciate her 
more and asked me: "Johnny, who had organized that 
nasty racket, if it wasn’t McElroy after all?” 

"I guess Dave knows the answer and doesn’t want to 
publish it,” I said. “It was probably Matson himself. 
From Bush’s point of view, there wouldn’t be much point 
in getting anybody but the chief on record, when you 
come to think of it. He must have told his partner that 
he’d done it as a kind of life insurance, but when he was 
dead you can imagine Matson figured I had taken it. 
Then when he saw me in Columbus Park he tried to 
blast me, feeling sure I’d framed him for the killing.” 

Hogan said: “You got no faith in cops, could be what’s 
wrong with you.” 

I pursed my lips at him, and Frank Brownell, the dis¬ 
trict manager of Mutual Indemnity, came striding in. 
"You,” he said. “Again.” 

“Yeah, me,” I told him. "What about it? Who’s the 
guy who got me into this?” 

He offered me a snort and crooked a finger at the little 
woman; much to my surprise she meekly rose and fol¬ 
lowed him into the corridor. When she came Jback she 
looked at me reproachfully. “Darling, those lovely 
grapes are his. He just feels guilty, don’t you realize?” 

The check she showed me was tor three months’ 
salary. I sighed at it and said: “It ought to do, for a 
down payment on your rosewood grand.” 
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